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Here Oil Shapes Steel... & 
«+ and Profits! | 


‘ 


HIS huge hydraulic press packs a 

ten-million-pound wallop to stamp 
out parts for new cars. It’s cut open 
here to show the importance of correct 
lubrication to continuous low-cost pro- 
duction. 

Inside this giant, oil plays a dual role 
— as a medium to transmit power and 
as a lubricant to protect parts from 
wear. Knowing this, Socony-Vacuum 
has developed special oils to keep this 
giant on the job — longer — at less cost. 

Every industrial plant has its own 
individual needs. 

Through close cooperation with ma- 
chinery builders, Socony-Vacuum is 
able to produce the right oil for every 
part of every machine made. Working 
with plant operators in every industry, 
our lubrication specialists have devel- 
oped new methods to apply these prod- 
ucts for best results — steady output, 
low power loss and low maintenance 
and lubrication costs. 


All this adds up to greater profits. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
” pany, General Petroleum: Corp. of Calif. 


The press and auxiliary devices shown are 
covered by patents and pending applications 
owned or controlled by Birdsboro Steel Foun- 
dry & Machine Co. 


Call in 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
for this Correct 
Lubrication Program 


@ Lubrication Study of Your Entire Plant 
@ Recommendations to 
Improve Lubrication 


@ Lubrication Schedules 
and Controls 


@ Skilled Engineering Counsel 


@ Progress Reports of Benefits 
Obtained 
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New truck tire for light trucks 
will oufwear prewar fires 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


Mz than a year ago B. F. Good- 
rich announced a new tire for 
passenger cars that outweats prewar 
tires. Truck tires at that time still 
weren't as good. 

Now a newly designed truck tire for 
light trucks, sizes 6.00-16 to 7.50-16 
(those known as heavy-duty commer- 
cial) is announced. Substantial quan- 
tities have already been manufactured. 

Its reinforcement is 100 per cent 
rayon cord. Like the new B. F. Good- 
rich passenger car tire, it has a wider, 
flatter “ari that puts more rubber on 
the road, spreads the wear more 


evenly. It outwears prewar tires and 
has greater resistance to bruising. 

The rayon cord is weftless, which 
means there are no cross threads 
whatever. Cords are held only by the 
rubber itself. Each cord is straight, 
uniform in length and tension. No 
other tire manufacturer today uses 
weftless rayon. 

Quantities of the new tire are lim- 
ited at present. They will be increased 
as fast as new steel molds can be made. 
In the meantime, however, even those 
tires of older design have the weftless 
rayon cord. They are all better than 


prewar tires in this respect. These new 
tires show how surely and how steadily 
tire improvement goes on at B.F. 
Goodrich, Even today’s greatly in- 
creased tire production cannot keep 
up with the demand. It’s best to check 
your needs well in advance and talk 
to your B.F.Goodrich dealer. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Tut Tt, 
B.F. Goodrich 
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‘Tuousanps OF FREIGHT CARS are 
lying idle two days every weekend —at 
a time when the country is in urgent 
need of cars. 

These lost car days are costly to 
American industry, for they delay pro- 
duction and distribution when one of 
industry’s current needs is mote car days 
than are now available. 

But this business loss can be curtailed. 
Shippers and receivers can help them- 


Costly Weekend 


selves, as well as others, by loading and 
unloading freight cars at least six full 
days a week. 

The delivery of mew freight cars has 
been slowed down by material shortages 
and other disturbances in production. 
So, with the present car supply already 
depleted by wartime service, we must 
handle today’s traffic with an absolute 
minimum of wasted space or time. 

If the average time it takes each car 


to handle a load can be reduced by just 
one day, it will make available to indus- 
try the equivalent of 100,000 additional 
cars! The railroads are reducing this 
“turn-around” time by speeding up the 
handling and repair of cars in every 
practicable way. 

American industry and American 
railroads are business partners. Work- 
ing as a team they can lick this trans- 
portation problem. 


wsocunos or AMERICAN RAILROADS. onsen coc 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 


a eee np 


ae m on tte moon beam 


“Inter-planetary travel is within the 
realm of possibility in the next 20 
years,” says a noted scientist. The 
ship ‘‘will make the trip in three and 
a half hours,” writes one of the 
world’s foremost aviation authorities. 
Atomic energy may be used. And 
storage batteries will have many 
jobs to do. 


Exide has pioneered in the develop- 
ment of aircraft batteries since 1913. 
When the Luna Liners are ready, 
specially designed Exides will be ready 
too, just as they were ready for the 
jet-propelled ‘Shooting Star.” Today, 


on most airliners and on thousands 
of government and personal planes 
Exides supply storage battery power. 


Whatever the storage battery need, 
there is an Exide of the right size, 
capacity and construction. They’re 
widely used to furnish safe, depend- 
able power for electric industrial 
trucks and mine haulage units... 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


for telephone, telegraph, railroad and 
radio station equipment... for air- 
craft, diesel engines, emergency light- 
ing, and numerous other uses. And 
on millions of cars, trucks and buses, 
they continue to prove every day that 
“When it’s an Exide, you start.” 


For 58 years the name Exide has stood 
for dependability, economy, safety 
and long-life. Information regarding 
the application of storage batteries for 
any business is available upon request. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


TRUST BUSTERS’ NEW YEAR 


Enforcement of the antitrust laws is 
one aspect of the Democratic program 
from which President Truman _ has 
shown no sign of retreating. He will 
ask Congress to boost appropriations for 
the Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Division. 
Justice officials insist they also have 
White House backing for a vigorous en- 
forcement campaign. 

The Republican Party is against 
monopoly. Republicans in Congress 
will make no direct effort to squelch 
the Justice Dept.’s zealous antitrusters. 
But in the interest of economy the 
new Congress might cut their budget 
rather deeply. Hoping to forestall such 
parsimony, chief antitruster Wendell 
Berge has been stumping the country 
lately, arguing that, helped along by 
the war, industrial concentration has 
reached a record peak. 

Concentration will be the target of 
Berge’s enforcement program if the Re- 
publicans give him his head. Instead 
of hitting at the devices of illegal com- 
bination, suchas patent pools and car- 
tels, the department is out to bust up 
vertical corporate combines which are 
found to ride down competition by 
their very size. The trust busters don’t 
openly say that bigness is a Sherman 
law sin, but they’re confident that big 
companies can’t help sinning. 


No Plans for Big Labor 


The sort of situation’ which Justice 
lawyers are poking into involves, say, a 
manufacturing -concern that has ex- 
panded downward to absorb firms sup- 
p¥ing it with parts and materials. They 
contend that by such expansion the 
manufacturer, if a big enough, hope- 
lessly upsets competition in the sup- 
plier industries. At the same time, they 
charge, he blocks off his own smaller 
competitors from sources of supply. The 
remedy sought will be to force the big 
assembler to shed his supply subsidi- 
aries. 

Notably absent from the antitrust 
program is the attack on big labor which 
some Republicans have been talking up. 
This isn’t due to any tenderness for 
labor in the Justice Dept. Ex-trust 
buster Thurman Amold got his fingers 
burned when he tried it. The courts 
have, fenced off the Antitrust Division 
from any action against unions except 
when unions conspire with employers 
to restrain trade. 

It would take legislation to subject 
unions to the same restrictions that the 
antitrust laws put on business. Repub- 
licans might write such legislation but 
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Justice lawyers doubt its value. They 
argue that it would reach only to the 
symptoms of labor disputes without get- 
ting at the real issues. And, in any case, 
it seems to them pretty nearly impos- 
sible to draft legislation which wouldn’t 
make traditional union activity an il 
legal conspiracy. 


Shift on Emphasis 


In focusing on divestiture cases, the 
department won’t neglect its docket of 
cases involving patent abuses and cartel 
agreements. But the antitrusters feel 


that, by and large, they have cleaned 


PEACE OFFERING 


Trimming its sails to the prevailing 
wind, the Federal Power Commission 
has put up Republican member Nel- 
son Lee Smith as chairman, retiring 
zealous Leland Olds to the ranks. 
Even with a Democratic Congress, 
Olds ran into constant trouble on 
Capitol Hill. FPC appropriations 
may fare better in the times ahead if 
the requests are presented by Smith. 
Smith came up through the New 
Hampshire Public Service Commis- 
sion and the National Assn. of Rail- 
toad & Utility Commissioners. He 
was appointed to the FPC in 1943. 


He has occasionally dissented from 


the majority on rate schedules for 
public power projects—notably the 
Bonneville Administration whose 
rates he thought were too low. 


up these situations in the cycle of en- 
forcement which began in 1938. ‘The 
clean-up hit a peak as the war started 
and may prove to be ending as the 
Republicans take over Congress. 

The antitrusters believe the courts 
have now put businessmen on notice 
that patents, although legal monopolies, 
may not be used as devices to fix prices 
or control production. They would still 
like to tighten up the penalties for such 
use. 

The Supreme Court has held that 
compulsory licensing at a reasonable 
royalty is an appropriate penalty. Justice 
lawyers argue that this opinion only 
raises endless litigation as to what is 
reasonable. They are still fighting for 
the principle of royalty-free licensing. 
They hope to get such a decision in 
the government’s case against du Pont 
and the National Lead Co. The case in- 
volves titanium patents, and is now on 
its way up to the Supreme Court 


Small Business Issue 


The Republican Congress’ first brush 
with the monopoly issue may arise even 
before the antitrust appropriation bill 
comes up. It could come in debate over 
reconstituting the House Small Business 
Committee (BW—Oct.19’46,p17). 

The present Democratic-controlled 
committee is trying to bequeath to its 
successor a platform of stimulating sup- 

ort for the Justice Dept. and Federal 

rade Commission. The committee’s 
staff has just completed a bulky report 
appraising the work of the two agencies 
and recommending measures to add 
strength to their operations. 

If Democratic members of the com- 
mittee have their way, the report will 
shortly be released as a challenge to the 
incoming committee. Minority mem- 
bers are maneuvering to hold up release 
until the new Republican-controlled 
committee can stage hearings and bring 
out the report as its own project. 


FPC ALTERS FUEL TACTICS 


Tagged as a New Deal stronghold, 
the Federal Power Commission is aban- 
doning its direct push toward govern- 
ment control over the competitive use 
of the country’s fuel resources. The 
commission will content itself, in the 
face of a hostile Congress, with reach- 
ing case by case for control over the end 
use of natural gas. (It’s the rapid ex- 
pansion of gas use which has enabled 
the federal agency to thrust itself into 
the battle of the fuels.) 

At the same time the commission 
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News is interesting only when it’s new. 
That’s why publishers speed both news 
gathering and newspaper delivery with 
swift, economical gasoline transportation. 


News travels on gasoline 


N= is the most perishable of all commodities. It must 
reach the consumer before it goes stale. That’s why, 
at the slightest hint of a “‘story”’ about to break, reporters 
and photographers dash to the scene in press cars or 
taxicabs. And as the papers come off the press, dozens 
of trucks stand outside newspaper plants ready to rush 
the latest editions to your local newsstand. 

The newspaper industry leans heavily on gasoline 
transportation, too, in the carrying of raw materials— 
newsprint, ink, printing plates of various kinds, and 
equipment. Thus, in a country that boasts 14,237 news- 
papers, everybody benefits from improvements in gaso- 
line transportation. 

Such improvements have come often. During the past 
twenty years the petroleum industry has developed many 
new refining processes and has made use of Ethyl brand 
antiknock compound to improve gasoline. Better gaso- 
line, in turn, opened new opportunities for improving 
automotive engines—smoothed the way for designing 
more efficient, more economical cars and trucks. 


As present “reconversion”’ difficulties are overcome 
the refining industry looks forward to gasoline of even 
higher quality. The automotive industry expects to make 
engines that are still more advanced in design. And Ethyl 
research engineers are already cooperating with both 
these industries in solving the technical problems that 
arise. Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 
17, New York. 
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opes to improve its relations with Con- 
ss, and hide the New Deal tag, by 
utting up a Republican member, Nel- 

n Lee Smith, as front man (picture, 

age 5). 

Fifteen months ago FPC launched 
a nationwide investigation of the natural 
gas industry. Its intention was to come 
up with a report to the new Congress 
recommending legislation that would 
give FPC complete authority over all 
use of gas which moves interstate (BW— 
Aug.10’46,p40). After election day, that 
was obviously 2 complete waste of time. 
The commission has fired its writing 
staff and will turn in an innocuous, fac- 
tual job. 

The hearings themselves revealed a 
generally unfavorable attitude toward 
tighter control. The commission got 
tempered support from railroad and coal 
interests and from a couple of state com 
missions. But most industrial testimony 


was dead opposed. And most of the 


state bodies claimed jurisdiction for 
themselves over whatever conservation 
they thought necessary (page 18). 


Handy Precedents 

Lacking more law, the commission 
can fall back on the rather substantial 
gains it has made in individual cases. In 
the last 13 months it has twice asserted 
its authority over direct sale of gas by 
interstate pipeline companies to- indus- 
trial users: 

(1) In November, 1945, FPC refused 
to permit the Northern Natural Gas Co. 
to sell to an indystrial user (BW—Dec. 
1’45,p63); its ground was that coal was 
readily available and the scarcer fuel 
should be conserved. 

{2y The commission claimed the 
same authority last March when it 
turned down a direct-sale deal between 
Panhandle Easter and Ford (BW— 


| Mar.30°46,p18). 


Neither decision has been challenged 
in the courts. By the time somebody 
decides to go to law, the commission 
may be well on the way toward making 
regulation an accomplished fact. 


SUPREME COURT REVERSAL? 


Washington lawyers who have been 
reading the fine print of recent Supreme 
Court decisions wonder if the court sud 
denly has started taking notice of No- 
vember’s election returns. By a six-to- 
three vote, the court threw out an 
attempt to apply the Indiana gross-re- 
ceipts tax to the proceeds of an In- 
diana resident’s security sale outside the 
state. 

This breaks the chain in a long series 
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of decisions upholding the right of states 
to tax various kinds of interstate com- 
merce. Lawyers say the Indiana tax 
would have been much less of a burden 
on interstate trade than some of the 
levies that did get past the court in 
the past few years. They wonder if the 
latest decision opens the door to a new 
test on the whole question of state taxes 
on interstate business. 


TOO MANY COOKS 


The Republicans have too many pres- 
ideutial candidates for their own com- 
fort. 

Crossfire among the numerous as- 
pirants is interfering with efforts to open 
Congress with a smooth-running ma- 
chine blueprinted in advance. Sen. 
Tobey, fifth ranking Republican senator 
in seniority, had already thrown a mon- 
key wrench by refusing to be a party 
to presession arrangements. 

Surprising to other seasoned _politi- 
cians is Dewey’s indorsement of Charles 
Halleck for the majority leadership in 
the House. The Indiana congressman 
has already rolled up a substantial lead 
over Clarence Brown, Taft’s man. Thus, 
resentment over Dewey’s action is not 
likely to defeat Halleck. But reaction 
of congressmen against outside inter- 
ference increases Dewey’s unpopularity 
among Republican politicos, 


Appraising G.O.P. Hopefuls 


Dewey’s position is peculiar. Few 
professional Republicans—the men at 
the national committee level—like him. 
But practically all of them concede 
that he’s. the leading contender for the 
nomination. There’s no sign as yet of 
a stop-Dewey movement, but mostly 
because the professionals are afraid of 
building up someone else, uncontrolla- 
bly, in trying to stop Dewey. The New 
Yorker himself got started in 1944 as a 
stop-Willkie man. 

It has been well known that Dewey 
people in Washington have been sup- 
ere Halleck, but the conspicuous 
abel will make it hard for him as ma- 
jority leader to get smooth cooperation 
from rank-and-file supporters of Taft, 
Bricker, Vandenberg, Stassen, et al. 

Taft’s ambitions for the presidency 
won’t be helped any by Brown’s prob- 
able defeat. And there are a lot 3 peo- 
ple who think that Taft has hurt his 
candidacy, though building his senato- 
rial prestige, by his final decision to 
take the chairmanship of the Senate 
Labor Committee rather than Finance. 
A connection with inevitably controver- 
sial labor legislation is sure to make 


some people mad at him. That neces- 
sarily makes him a riskier candidate. 

Bricker, Ohio’s other favorite son 
lost ground, too, by offending the politi- 
cally sophisticated members of the 
Gridiron Club with what they consid- 
ered a stock stump speech. This sounds 
trivial, but the Gridiron dinner gathers 
the most influential political writers and 
politicians in the country. 

Vandenberg, who is biding his time 
in the background, necessarily gains by 
whatever weakens his opponents. 

Stassen is unique in openly seeking 
the nomination and in having to pay 
his own rent for a newly opened Wash- 
ington campaign headquarters. 


DEMOCRATS TALK VINSON 


On the Democratic side, Truman and 
Wallace are still the publicized possi- 
bilities. Truman strengthened himself 
by his victory over Lewis enough to 
worry Republican leaders a little. But 
there are still plenty of Democrats who 
hope that he will step aside in 48. 

ost Democrats who can’t see Wal- 
lace are looking to the Supreme Court 
for candidate possibilities. Vinson is 
the most talked of contender. He could 
make a middle-of-the-road candidate 
and is widely popular in the party. The 
Democrats need to recapture his home 
state, Kentucky, from the Republicans. 

Justice Douglas, who’s been a peren- 
nial white hope of a sort of the nonlabor 
liberal wing of the New Deal, particu- 
larly. in Roosevelt’s second term, is 
being mentioned again, and is taking 
the talk very seriously. 

Justice Jackson has had more pub- 
licity as a candidate than any other jus- 
tice. He has lost the left-wing support 
that he once had, but has gained friends 
on the right, particularly since his con- 
troversy with Black. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


The government turned back the 
Great Lakes Towing Co. to its owners 
just in time to dodge union demands 
for a wage increase. Seamen, who 
haven’t had a pay boost since the com- 
pany was seized in November, 1945, 
can’t strike now because lake shipping 
is closed. Only seized ‘pod the gov- 
ernment now holds is the coal mines. 

Your Christmas present from Maj. 
Gen. Fleming, new head of the Office 
of Temporary Controls, is high-test gas- 
oline. He’s taken all restrictions off the 
use of lead and the octane rating of fuel. 
But there still may not be much lead 
available, as battery manufacturers are 
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Girard Trust Carries 
on Fine Tradition 


Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia, one of the first 
trust companies in America, organized in 1836 and 
never merged with any other bank. Left to right: 
Morris Building, Girard Trust Co. Building, Girard 
Trust Office Building. 

Carefully conservative in the Girard 
tradition is the management of the 
three Girard Trust properties in 
downtown Philadelphia. Their use 
of Webster Steam Heatin ae 
ment... back to 1910... has kept 
these properties at the peak in com- 
fort and economy in heating. 


The 28-story Girard Trust Office 
Building, the 18-story Morris Build- 
ing, and the picturesque domed 
Girard Trust Company Building are 
today heated from one central boiler 
plant, with most of the installation 
under Webster Moderator Control. 


In 1910, the first installation of 
Webster Heating Equipment was 
made in the Morris Building, 


Webster Heating Equipment has 
been purchased at intervals for 35 
years. The most recent improve- 
ment was the selection of a Webster 
Moderator System as part of a mod- 
ernization program begun in 1945 
involving a tailor-made orificing job 
— equipping 734 Radiator Supply 
Valves with properly sized Webster 
Metering Orifices. 

We are ready “to work with you 
just as we have worked with the 
Girard Trust Company. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Representatives in principal U.S. Cities: : Est. 1 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


| Webster 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


currently bidding high for the scarce 
metal. 


’ The Commerce t. is working up 
a new directory of trade associations for 
publication next spring, and expects to 
follow through with a series of reports 
on the various kinds of services rendered 
by associations. The first probably will 
deal with postwar industrial research 
projects. 


THE COVER 


If the U. S. and British zones in 

Germany manage to pay their own way 
within the next three years instead of 
remaining a drain on the taxpayers of 
the occupying powers, much of the 
credit should go to Lt. Gen. Lucius 
Clay, Deputy Military Governor of the 
U. S. Zone in Germany. 
e Three Aims—An engineer by training 
and a diplomat by tradition (he is the 
son of the late Sen. Alexander S. Clay 
and a distant kinsman of Henry Clay), 
Gen. Clay has been prodding Wash- 
ington for months to adopt a drastic 
program which will (1) put Germany 
on its feet again within the limits of the 
Potsdam accord, (2) cut occupation 
costs for the U. S. taxpayer, and (3) 
stem the tide of extremism which he is 
confident will spread rapidly if Germans 
are not put back to work. 

Washington and London have agreed 
to Clay’s plan for the economic merger 
of the U. S. and British occupation 
zones. If it is pushed rigidly, Clay in- 
sists that in three years both areas will 
be paying their own way. 
© Request to Business—There is a con- 
crete business angle to all of this. As 
part of the plan, Clay is asking U. S. 
business to participate in the program. 

He wants American executives to visit 
Germany to see what they can profit- 
ably buy of the Reich’s Potsdam-re- 
stricted products—chinaware, textiles, 
light household equipment, and novel- 
ties (BW—Nov.23’46,p15). 

Clay also wants businessmen to see if 
there is any part of their processing 
business that can economically be 
turned over to German factories, 

Finally, Clay even wants capitalists 
to consider the possibility of investing 
in German industry. He points out sig- 
nificantly that as long as the U. S. Army 
remains in Germany (and that’s likely 
to be a long time), the investment has 
a greater degree of security than in 
many a neighboring area where govern- 
ments are weak or the threat of nation- 
alization has reduced investment possi- 
bilities to a minimum. 


The Pictures—Harris & Ewing—Cover, 5; Press 
Assn.—15, 56, 62, 66, 77; Int. News—17; Acme 
—78; McGraw-Hill World News—47; Affiliated 
Photo-Conway—69. 
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more cash registers 
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in the San Francisco area! 


io Sales Managers 
S) know the dynamic 
r— sales influence of The 
San Francisco Examiner...a 
force that moves the tremen- 
dous buying power in a great 
market to exert incessant wear 
and tear upon the cash regis- 
fers of Examiner advertisers. 


Fist in. circulation, 
advertising, news 
and public service, 
The Examiner is the number 
one newspaper in the financial 
center of the West. 


oe s far back as the 

records go, re- 
tailers in the San 
Francisco area (who willingly 
sacrifice cash registers for in- 
creased volume of business) 
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ing dollars in The Examiner 
than in any other newspaper! 
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Business Activity—The anticipated decline in business is the best publicized 
in all our history. If you go along with the old Wall Street adage of betting 
against the crowd, you can say it won’t come off. 

The business community feels the warmth of the country’s political shift. 
Industry has been freed of most restraints on prices and production. A major 
labor milepost was passed when the legend of John L. Lewis’ invincibility 
was shattered. These are heartening things. j 

However, the level of prices almost certainly must undergo correction; 
that is ominous, for this country invariably tends to overcorrect. 

Price troubles will be accentuated because we face either strikes or wage 
increases—or both. Then, too, the economy will feel tremors when industry 
stops accumulating inventories, 

It is unlikely that we can take ail the hurdles in stride (page 41). 


Labor Relations—About the most certain thing about forthcoming wage 


negotiations is that it is foolhardy to try to foretell the 1947 pattern. 

For example, the very flexibility of policy formulated by the C.1.0. (BW 
—Dec.21'46,p82) makes possible instant changes of signals. 

If the unions sense that management will give readily in order to keep 
output high, they will act accordingly. If business activity starts to recede 
before pay rates are set, labor can lower its sights. 

The ideal would be to follow the suggestion of Charles E. Wilson, Gen- 
eral Electric chief, who this week advocated a voluntary freeze on pay and 
prices. But there is little likelihood of any such solution. 

e 
Prices—Don't be deceived by cross-currents. The main pressures on prices 
still are distinctly upward. 

Luxury lines, to be sure, are depressed (page 17). Department stores 
began marking down merchandise before the end of the holiday rush. Many 
items are off from the highs that came immediately after ceilings were lifted. 

But bear in mind that industry, much less the consumer, hasn’t even 
begun to feel higher prices for steel, copper, and lead. These lines, in turn, 
have still to face wage negotiations which could up prices again. 

Without arguing whether industry can raise wages without advancing 
prices, suffice to say that it won’t. General Motors’ Wilson says car prices 
must go up 1% for each percentage point of wage boost; General Electric’s 
Wilson says 34% rise in price for each 1% on wages. 

Meat prices will firm up as hog marketing tapers seasonally. When we 
begin to get more beef next spring, a lot will be corn-fed and costly. And 
the new packing house wages have yet to be added to prices. 

There may, however, be early softening in textile markets. New York’s 
Worth Street already is jittery. Watch January sales for a clue, 

e 


Fiscal Policy—The Treasury's handling of its purse strings has, at least, 
not been inflationary in recent months. 

A reduction of some $23 billion in the federal debt, all will agree, is 
in the right direction—even if the money did come from earlier borrowing 
rather than through current economies. 

But the Treasury’s working balance is down to the point where this is 
about over. Income isn’t going to exceed outgo, at least not by enough to 
permit very much further debt retirement aside from a temporary surplus 
around the Mar. 15 tax date. 

-And remember that, if business turns down, income tax collections 
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will fall off much more sharply than national income. That’s the way a 
graduated tax works; many people slip down a bracket or two. 

e 
Taxes—Reduction in income taxes now seems so certain that it becomes 
mainly a matter of how much and where. 

Chances are somewhat against the 20% cut across the board. When 
the compromising is over, the Democrats may win extra consideration for 
incomes in the low brackets. 

It might come out something like this: Raise personal exemptions by 
$100, which would cost $1,500,000,000 of revenue; then cut the tax rate by 
a flat 10% for a whack of $1,800,000,000 out of revenues. 

Then, if wartime excises are pared by $2,000,000,000, the cut in reve- 
nues will be about as large as can be managed on a balanced budget. 

Here, too, the business outlook must be remembered. If activity de- 
clines, 1947 tax revenues will be curtailed. That would make it hard to 
cut income taxes deeply and still hope to keep out of the red. 

* 
Employment—The character of the labor market in recent months indicates 
that little change is to be expected short of a change in business conditions. 

Employment holds around 58,000,000 (despite seasonal shifts of work- 
ers out of agriculture); unemployment sticks close to 2,000,000. 

If as seems possible, textile supply is coming into balance with demand, 
labor needs in this field may decline. Construction jobs are fewer than earl- 
ier in the year, on account of shortages as well as of weather, but there will 
be a pickup, for a time at least, in the spring. 

Barring strikes that cripple durable goods makers, there should be some 
shifting of manpower from soft to hard goods manufacturing. 

* 
Construction—Substantial expansion in industrial and commercial building 
will be the big factor in maintaining construction activity. 

This upturn will spur equipment orders next year, as only 20% of equip- 
ment purchases recently have been for installation in new plants (BW—Nov. 
9’46,p21), the remainder going into existing factories. 

Housing will spurt for a while, but inability to pay higher prices will 
limit the market after a short time. There will be a jolt before prices are 
shaken down again to meet the mass market. 

Prices of building materials, including lumber, are due to move down. 

Meanwhile, reports come in of glass shortages holding up home comple- 
tions even in cases where lumber, nails, and soil pipe are available. 

® 
Foreign Trade—Exports aren't going to provide a cushion if domestic demand 
for manufactured goods should fall off in 1947. 

Export volume is put at $10 billion. To push it higher would mean that 
we would have to buy more abroad and these imports would, of course, com- 
pete with domestic production for consumers’ dollars. 

» 
Farm Policy—Good growing weather in 1947 will mean production controls 
to curb farm output in 1948. 

That's the nature of the promise Congress has made the farmer in agree- 
ing to support prices at 90% of parity. When the promise has to be re- 
deemed, it will mean curtailment of crops to limit losses. 

Surpluses will be held down by exports until the new crop comes in. 
Upward revision of the grain shipment goal assures that much. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Deo. 28, 1946, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y¥. 
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... how and why battery-powered industrial trucks move materials at lowest cost 


MATERIAL HANDLING HANDBOOK 


A 56-page guide to the analysis and 
solution of material-handling prob- 
lems. Fully illustrated, in four sec- 
tions: (1) The Place of Material 
Handling in Plant and Warehouse; 
(2) Material Handling Principles; (3) 
Planning an Electric Industrial Truck 
Installation; and (4) Practical Truck 
Application. Tested how-to-do-it sug- 
gestions for raising man-hcovr and 
machine-hour productivity—for re- 
ducing floor space. 


UNIT LOADS 
Their Handling, Shipment, Storage 


This 16-page illustrated booklet de- 
scribes the unit-load method of han- 
dling materials in internal plant trans- 
portation as well as in carloading, 
warehousing, and other handling op- 
erations incidental to movement over 
common carriers. Includes numerous 
case studies, discusses pallet con- 
struction and the preparation of unit 
loads for shipment. 


Even if your present system is mechanized, you will find new suggestions for sub- 
stantial cost reductions, Your letter or the coupon will bring these booklets—free, 


THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 
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The Electric Industrial Truck Association 
208 South La Salle Street 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


O MATERIAL HANDLING 


Please send HANDBOOK 

0) UNIT LOADS 
NAME... cccccsevorecsccceservess Title. ..ccccce 
Compamy. ..cccccccsccvessescescovsecsccccsses 
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Complete Boiler Plant for Large Boilers and ti 
°'Strp Ma Sui Mil Beller Poa 


? . 


FOR ALL INDUSTRY © 


Addition to a Boiler Power Plant Construction at Large Boiler Plant for Federal Govern- Boiler Plant Addition for 
Piant for Producer Midwestern Petroleum Refinery ment Facility Chemical Processor 


HROUGHOUT the field of indus- 

trial building the complete co- 
ordination of separate elements is 
never more important than in 
boiler and power plant construc- 
tion. Many types of equipment 
and many specialized building op- 
erations must be fitted into the 
pattern specified by the consulting 
engineer. 


Here, in the construction of power 
and boiler plants, the skill of the 
builder can be the most important 
ingredient of efficient and success- 


DRAVO 


PITTSBURGH 


WILMINGTON 


WASHINGTON 


DETROIT 


Power and Boiler Plants 
Bridge Substructures — 
Coal and Ore Bridges 


Docks 


Pumping Stations 


Pump Houses and intakes 
Cranes and Derrick Boats 


ful operation. Here, the specialists 
in power and boiler plant con- 
struction can be of greatest service 
to all industry. 


Dravo Corporation builds com- 
plete power plants. Typical ex- 
amples of Dravo-built power and 
boiler plants can be found in steel 
mills, food processing plants, oil 
refineries, Federal and Municipal 
institutions, automotive manufac- 
turers, chemical processors. Many 
of these installations were built by 
Dravo under contracts which in- 


CORPORATION 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND 


Power Plant and Contractor’s Equipment 
~~ Mill Foundations — Locks and Dams 
Crane Cab Coolers Open Steel Floorng 


Direct-Fired Heaters 
Shafts, Slopes and Tunnels 


volved total responsibility for build- 
ing and installation of equipment; 
other projects included installation 
of major items of equipment. 


Dravo Power Plant Specialists can 
be of real service in carrying out 
your plans. Wherever you need 
boiler or power plant construction 
or modernization—Call Dravo. 


Bulletin AB 504 describes, in de- 
tail, how DRAVO power and 
boiler plant construction experi- 
ence will serve you. 


— _ Indostrial Heating and Ventilating 
Towboats and Barges 


Concrete Aggregates intand River Transportation 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below). 


" PRODUCTION 


Steel A se samo ad ad 
Production of automobiles and 


Engineering const. awards (Eng. S siecaihon 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 


Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 


Crade oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)........ 2... eee cece eee eeeeenes 


Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


_ TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100) 


Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)... 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)... 


Finished steel composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 


Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).............ceeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Wheat (Kansas City, bu.) 


SSingar Gener, Gattvaned Blow Tork, Bh)... 22... ccc ccccccccccccccccvccces 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................. Mik Genie ons 
rar CEE i ss da ctwnes dvcccbsccscetsanensscceces 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............. ccc cccceccecs 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.) iwiedcupacman teeta ek deans 


Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa isswes, Moody’s) 
Call loans renewal rate, N. ‘Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 


Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Securities loans, reporting member banks 


U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed” obligations held, reporting member banks... . 


Other securities held, reporting member banks 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
. Total*federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series) 
' © Preliminary, week ended December 21st. 
tRevised 


¢ Coleg, fixed by government, 
8 Date for * 


13-14% 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*187.7 


Preceding 
Week 


+1849 


72.8 
95,940 +96,887 
$16,039 $15,265 
# 4,778 
4,717 
+378 


83.9 


= 
2,203 


81 
57 
$29,019 
+19% 


374.0 
259.1 
315.9 
$64.73 
$28.17 
19.500¢ 
$2.10 
5.57¢ 
32.75¢ 
$1.665 
22.50¢ 


120.7 
3.17% 
+2.62% 
13-14% 


1% 1% 


24,328 24,796 


"Latest Week’ om each series on request. 


Month 
Ago 


186.3 


62.8 
96,461 
$12,538 
4,765 
4,810 
2,218 


88 

65 
$28,689 
+24% 
24 


374.3 
255.9 
314.7 
$64.45 
$25.00 
19.37l¢ 
$2.16 
5.57¢ 
30.74¢ 
$1.623 
22.50¢ 


113.8 
3.18% 


2.60% . 


13-14% 
3-1% 


39,840 
57,736 
10,156 
2,561 
37,881 
3,380 
690 
24,314 


Yeor 
Ago 


173.2 


62.8 
17,580 
$11,334 
4,239 
4,480 
2,107 


77 

52 
$28,557 
+15% 
8 


264.7 
169.7 
232.8 
$58.27 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.69 
3.75¢ 
24.54¢ 
$1.330 
22.50¢ 


136.1 
3.09% 
2.60% 
1.00% 

3% 


37,974 
68,102 
7,241 
5,825 
48,827 
3,323 
1,332 
24,857 


1941 
Average 


162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 


# Not available at press time. 
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Carries “guests and luggage 
for airport, hotel or camp. 


With 7 adult-size seats and 98 cubic feet of usable 
cargo space when seats are removed, the ‘Jeep’ 
Station Wagon is the all-around answer to any 
company’s varied transportation needs. 

It’s a practical car—steel body and top for more 


safety, long-lasting finish and easier maintenance. 


STEEL 


ae 


Large load space—98 cu. . Versatile utility car for 
ft.—with seats removed. photographers and newspapers. to-carry equipment. 


Room for personne! and hard- 


It’s an economical car—long-lived ‘Jeep’ Engine 
and lower weight give minimum operating costs. 
Whether you use one car or a fleet, see the ‘Jeep’ 
Station Wagon now at Willys-Overland dealers, 
Willys-Overland Motors 
MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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Management Speaks Its Piece 


Business Week survey asks businessmen what they want 
from Congress in labor legislation—and what they expect to get. 
Wagner Act revision, closed-shop ban are prime demands. 


For a Christmas present this year the 
sa Sasa get domination of the 
Congress. For a New Year's gift 
es have something as full of head- 
aches as champagne—the labor prob- 
lem. Management wants the lawmakers 
to do something about the unions. 
But just what? 
e Opinion Cross-Section—Last week 
Business Week reporters across the na- 
tion buttonholed spokesmen in 65 top- 
drawer corporations for the answer. 
They asked: What kind of labor legisla- 
tion does ese company want Congress 
to pass? Here is what the 65 replied: 


No. of Firms 
Kind of Legislation Favoring 


Amend or repeal the —— 


BOE. cnesecinaessarien 64 
Ban closed and union shops. . 37 
| status of foremen and 

supervisory personnel. . 28 
End jurisdictional, sympathy, 

and wildcat ‘strikes. .... oe 

Apply antitrust laws to unions 22 
e unions incorporate and/or 
issue financial statements. . 14 


While management has generally 
been anonymous when it comes to 
definite proposals for labor legislation, 
Harvey C. Fruehauf (above), presi- 
dent of Fruehauf Trailer Co., makes 
no bones about his position. In a 
message to his stockholders recently 
he said Congress had a “sacred obliga- 
tion” to repeal the Wagner Act... . 


Prevent communitywide 


eS no icdsdnajpusdees 13 
— industrywide bargain- 
1+50ssdeenesina eee 12 
prem the Norris-La Guardia 
Rat ...sccsegsaccs eee 12 
Clarify portal-to-portal pay 
OUEE ... ccecvecuasseece 


¢ What They Expect—Actually, hin 
ever, management’s demands on Con- 
gress are less important in the short run 
than its expectations of what Congress 
will really do. For it’s on expectations, 
rather than on demands, that industry 
will base its dealings with unions in the 


‘next few months. Hence Business Week 


reporters had a second question: What 
do you think Congress will do? 

More than half of the executives had 
no clear-cut answer. Some frankly said 
they didn’t know. Others would not 
commit themselves. For those who did 
go out on a limb, the expectations 
ranked as follows: 

5. (1) Congress will revise the Wagner 
ct. 

(2) It won’t do much, fearing reper- 
cussions in ’48, 

(3) It will clarify the portal-to-portal 
pay issue. 

(4) It will pass the Case bill’s cool- 
ing-off provision or something like it. 

(5) It will ban closed and union 
om S. 

) It will repeal the Wagner Act 
mw Ant socuethiee new. 

(7) It will clarify he status of super- 
visory personnel. 

(8) It will try to end strikes in utili- 

ties and prevent communitywide work 
stoppages. 
@ One-Sided—The businessmen’s over- 
whelming preoccupation with the Wag- 
ner Act is no surprise. They have long 
been of the opinion that it is lopsided 
and enables labor to rock the boat too 
much. Management would like to see 
the following changes made in the Wag- 
ner Act (ranked according to number 
of mentions): 

(1) A clause forcing unions to adhere 
to contracts, and imposing penalties for 
violations. 

(2) Extension of “unfair labor prac- 
tices” to apply to unions as well as 
management. 

(3) Provision for management to tell 
its side of the story in a dispute. 

(4) Machinery _ more representa- 
tive strike votes. 


FORECASTING ‘47 


If you were looking ahead for the 
next twelve months, what would you 
see? Good times? Or bad? 

Match your thinking with that of pro- 
fessional business forecasters. Their 
views are summarized in a special Busi- 
ness Week report, "A Memo on 1947 
Business," page 4. 

The depressing effects on industrial 
activity of rising prices, higher wage 
demands, and growing inventories are 
analyzed. So are favorable elements 
which will slow down, if not halt, a 
slump. 


(5) Provision forcing unions to bar- 
gain collectively. 
¢ Opposed to Arbitration—It’s impor- 
tant to note that almost nobody wants 
compulsory arbitration. Four executives 
favored it, but-more than twice that 
number delivered long warnings against 
its dangers. Typical comments: ““Com- 
pulsory arbitration puts your business in 
the hands of someone else.” . . . “You 
would get the government back into 
price-fixing.” “It's better to take a 
chance on a strike.” 

Such comments indicate that busi- 
nessmen are dropping a ten-year infer- 
iority complex. While the unions were 


. And Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. (above), 
General Motors chairman, in a recent 
address to the Buston Chamber of 
Commerce made a long analysis of 


the labor situation. Among many 
specific recommendations, an impor- 
tant one was that the principles of 
the antitrust law be applied to labor 
unions as well as to business itself. 


riding high, management showed some 
interest in compulsory arbitration. But 
now, management’s willingness to tol- 
erate such shackles is on the wane. Big 
employers apparently figure they can 
win their battle without a special 
referee. 

e Specialized Demands—A breakdown 
of interviews by industries results in 
some interesting sidelights: 

e The iron-steel, food, textile, and re- 
tail people are most strongly in favor 
of a return to open hiring and firing. 
e In the rubber products industries, the 
big plea is for an end to industrywide 
bargaining. 

e The makers of iron, steel, and allied 
products, especially, want the status of 
their supervisory personnel cleared up. 
e Liability for portal-to-portal pay is a 
concern of all industries operating 
sprawling plants. 

© Retailers, food processors, and the oil- 


petroleum groups—all vulnerable to the 
depressing effects of strikes, whether in 
their own plants or somebody else’s— 
want Congress to ban sympathy, juris- 
dictional, and wildcat walkouts. 

e Other Findings—Certain other con- 
clusions—unclassifiable but important— 
can be drawn from the survey: 

e Management thinks labor itself will 
be the deciding factor in congressional 
action. A wave of strikes would make 
Congress tough. An era of relative calm 
would leave the lawmakers free to flirt 
for labor’s 1948 favor. 

e The majority of management men 
don’t want Congress to “go too far.” 
They want the “pendulum to swing 
back to about center,” 

e There is considerable concern about 
mass picketing and violence. 

e One important group of executives 
thinks that strikes should be banned 
unless 50% of all employees—nonunion 


as weH as union—vote to walk out. 
e Three management men, widely sep- 
arated geographically, had an ingenious 
common idea: stagger termination dates 
of union contracts in various segments 
of an industry so that everybody can’t 
go on strike at the same time. 

e What the Little Man Wants—Smaller 
business, while not included in these 
findings (the object being to test the 
sentiment of the big organizations that 
have had the most experience with mass 
strikes), was nevertheless sampled. 
Views from this sector are more diffuse, 
less easily put into packages. As typical 
as any is the following: “I would like 
to see legislation permitting companies 
to cancel contracts completely after a 
specified time in the event of a strike. 
. .. Small businesses should be exempt 
from all collective bargaining require- 
ments, because they face up against 
large unions.” 


Maine Proposal: 


The way to end strikes is to: guar- 
antee “adequate subsistence and the 
necessities of comfortable living” 
to all “worthy” citizens. 

That is the philosophy of a 
proposed constitutional amendment 
which will be introduced in the 
Maine legislature during the ses- 
sion opening next month. It has 
attracted attention particularly be- 
cause of the high standing of its 
sponsor, Edward E. Chase of Port- 
land. He is a Republican state legis- 
lator, investment banker, president 
of the trustees of the University of 
Maine, and former member of the 
New England Council (BW—Nov. 
27'43,p22). 
© Objectives—Chase believes that if 
the necessities of comfortable living 
are assured as constitutional rights, 
they will be less sought after by 
economic pressure (strikes). So he pro- 
poses to give subsistence and com- 
fort, measured in terms of real goods, 
to resident citizens who have lived 
continuously in the state for two 
years; have proved their “worth” by 
“good behavior’; and have demon- 
strated “willingness to work” to the 
extent of their “capacities and op- 
portunities.” The legislature oaths 2 
be called upon to provide necessary 
funds and to afford opportunities 
“for private or public employment 
or otherwise.” 

No citizen could be disqualified 
except after hearings by an author- 
ized public agency. But since an ade- 
quate living would be made a basic 
legal right of every “worthy” citizen 
in the proposed amendment, the bur- 


State Paternalism to End Strikes 


den of proof would rest upon the 


agency. 

¢ Debnitions—This general goal, of 
course, is shared by all unions. But 
they object to Chase’s definitions of 
“worthy” citizens, “good behavior,” 
and “willingness to work.” The pro- 
posed amendment specifies that no 
person shall: 

(1) “Interfere in any way with a 
citizen seeking work of his own 
choice, of prevent him from perform- 
ing diligently the tasks for which he 
has engaged his services; 

(2) “Be qualified to bargain for 
another upon terms of employment 


Edward E. Chase 


without his individual express con- 
sent and authority; 

(3) “Urge or compel an employee 
to strike against his employer with- 
out a grievance arising in the terms 
and conditions of his own employ- 
ment, or in order to put pressure 
upon another employer or upon the 
public; 

(4) “Have the right to strike when 
his refusal to work would endanger 
the public peace, health, and safety.” 
e Objections—The unions interpret 
these specifications to mean that a 
“worthy” citizen is either a nonunion 
man or a union member willing to 
surrender a large measure of what 
labor considers its prerogatives. 

They feel that the amendment, 
if enacted, would put a crimp into 
such union practices as the closed 
shop, secondary boycotts, and strikes 
in any industry which the state 
might declare vital to public welfare. 
e Advantages—Chase considers other 
proposed federal and state legisla- 
tion with similar objectives faulty be- 
cause it is “negative in character” 
(BW—Nov.30’46,p88). His differs 
from the rest, he is convinced, be- 
cause it is not “purely repressive,” 
but offers something in return. That 
something is a guarantee of a living, 
and the right of a trial by jury if any- 
one tries to take it away. 

The proposed amendment is 
strictly a free-lance proposition. So 
far no bloc or pressure group has 
offered its backing. But there is no 
doubt whatever that labor will mo- 
bilize to fight the proposal if it ever 
reaches the floor. 
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Price Flurry Worries Retailers 


Despite record holiday sales, many merchants hauled out 
their mark-down signs, especially for luxury items. Rush to cut 
stocks reflects fear of growing consumer resistance. 


Retailers n adding up the score 
on eeciektoe Tie, this week. Th 
found it the best yet, as they had con 
dently expected (BW —Nov.9’46,p15). 
They also found much in the holiday 
sales records to give them serious con- 
cern for the future. 

For the first time in more than five 

years, many department stores dusted 
off the “marked-down” signs and put 
them back to work in the weeks before 
Christmas. Stores resorted to drastic 
clearances to move much of their luxury 
merchandise. Ordinarily this is staple 
Christmas fare—fur coats, silk lingerie, 
men’s lounging robes and sports shirts, 
handbags, umbrellas, costume jewelry, 
and the like. 
e What’s to Blame?—In Philadelphia, 
for example, Wanamaker’s advertised a 
store-wide pre-Christmas sale to adjust 
its inventory. Some $2 million worth of 
merchandise, ranging from silk stock- 
ings to furniture, was marked down. 
Gimbel Bros., in both Philadelphia and 
New York City, offered Christmas 
stocks at 10% to 40% discounts. In 
Chicago and San Francisco, mark-downs 
were restricted largely to furs, diamonds, 
and other luxury items. Cleveland re- 
ported little price-cutting. 

Individual retailers see in the mark- 
down phenomenon everything from a 
temporary readjustment in specific com- 
modities to the beginning of a business 
“bump.” Fundamental maladjustments 
in production and prices as an after- 
miath of war get most blame for mer- 
chants’ difficulties in moving certain 
goods. Other factors are unseasonably 
warm weather and the psychological et- 
fects of the coal strike. In New York 
City, the trucking strike was a major 


- setback. 


* Through the Stores—Roughly, this is 
how the situation stacks up: 

Furs—High prices, hot weather, and 
the stock market slump put the skids 
under the fur coat business, Retail 
prices have come down from 10% to 
50% in the last few weeks. Mink, Per- 
sian lamb, beaver, muskrat, and fox have 
taken a heavy beating. Current whole- 
sale prices average an estimated 25% 
below a few months ago. In New York 
City the slump in fur prices (BW— 
Dec.14’46,p46) has assumed almost the 
proportions of a price war. 

Silk Goods—The bottom has 
out of the silk market to the point 
where U. S. Commercial Co. was 
to unload only about 40% of its offer- 
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ings at the most recent raw silk auction. 
Prices of silk stockings were down 
sharply all over the country from the 
retail levels of $3 to $4 a pair which 
prevailed a few weeks ago. At such 
prices women preferred to stand in line 
for nylons, and recent slashes have 
brought silk prices as low as $1.17 a pair 
in New York City. Lingerie prices have 
slumped too. 

Slippers—Overproduction has also 
brought sweeping price cuts in this 
sles gift item. Held down in shoe 
production by leather shortages and 
price controls, manufacturers overcom- 
pensated on slippers. 

Men’s Wear—White business shirts 
which would have brought $1.95 at 
most before the war have been moving 
briskly at $3.95 and $4.50. Apparently 
there is a limit, however, to the mascu- 
line taste for wool and rayon lounging 
robes, and sports shirts at similarly in- 
flated prices. Retailers cut prices of-the 
latter 25% to 50% to unload them on 
the Christmas trade. Pajamas and ties 
have taken a beating, too. 

Women’s Outerwear—The stocks of 
women’s coats, suits, and wool dresses 
have been heavy for months. And stores 
are now suffering, as the result. Unable 
to get enough rayon dresses, stores over- 
bought on woolens (frequently, they 
were forced to accept a heavy quota of 
woolens in order to get better quality 
plied-yarn rayons). High prices, rela- 


tivel t quality, and hot weather get 
the y eait for oho Coihanas clearances 
in these lines. Paradoxically, the price 
trend for women’s ready-to-wear is up in 
the spring markets (BW —Dec.14'46, 
p46). The trade still hopes that women 
will pay more for better quality and 


changing styles. 
Toys—Stocks were bigger this year 
than last. Nobody wanted to get stuck 


with merchandise which soon might be 
classified as ersatz. Inventories, too, 
might depreciate on excess toy stocks. 
So toys were marked down drastically in 
some stores. Macy’s, New York, adver- 
tised “toy prices reduced as much as 
64%.” 

Accessories—Prices of women’s hand- 
bags have tumbled to the point where a 
bag that would have brought $25 at re- 
tail a few months ago is now going for 
around $15. Umbrellas, gloves, and 
sweaters are also down. ere have 
been scattered sales of costume jewelry. 
e New York Hit Hardest—The hot 
money seems to be in retreat all over 
the country, but the price break has 
been most marked in New York City. 
Stores say they piled up inventories dur- 
ing the fall trucking strike, when there 
were no :ocal deliveries. 

Also New York is more responsive 
even than other metropolitan’ areas to 
the stock market. A slump brings im- 
mediate repercussions in retail sales of 
fur coats and other luxury goods. 

e Gain Expected in 1947—It is no sur- 
ae: to retailers that the major price 

teaks have been almost entirely in soft 
goods. Merchants have known they 
were in for a shakedown here sooner or 
later, as hard s came back on the 
market to bid for their customary share 
of the consumer’s dollar (BW—Nov.9 
’46,p15). A survey by Kirby, Block & 


SIDEWALK BRIGADE TO FIGHT THE ELEMENTS 


This year’s snowdrifts in Ann Arbor, Mich., will have a new assailant: the jeep. 
James Woodul, ex-G.I., and his Public Service Co. contracted last week to 
keep the town’s sidewalks open with a fleet of jeep-plows (above). A city ordi- 
nance decrees that householders must clean their sidewalks. Now, if they 
aren't clear by noon, the jeeps roll. The charge, to be added to the owner's tax, 
is 24¢ a foot for a single delinquency, 5¢ for the entire season. 
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NARROWING THE GAP 


Industrial prices come closer to agricultural commodiiies with ceilings off ~ 
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All prices have risen sharply since June 30 when OPA first went into eclipse, 
but industrial prices have jumped much further, percentagewise, than agricul- 
tural commodities. The industrials stabilized with the return of OPA but 
bounced up sharply after decontrol in early November. Thus the free market 
has wiped out some of the discrepancy occasioned by the federal government’s 


favoring of farm prices during the war. 


Co., New York buying house, indicates 
that stores handling both hard and soft 
goods expect their sales to rise further in 
the first four months of 1947 while 
most specialty shops handling only soft 
goods, are not so optimistic. 

What the retailers don’t know is 

whether the Christmas price flurries are 
the forerunner of a major break which 
might extend even to goods and price 
lines where consumer demand is still 
far from sated. 
e Breaks Expected—The most informed 
opinion shapes up something like this: 
Price breaks in individual items can be 
expected right along now as pipelines 
are filled and demand is satisfied to the 
point where consumers again become 
choosy about price and quality. 

Retailers are finding one small patch 
of silver lining in current consumer re- 
sistance. They haven’t forgotten that 
manufacturers have had things pretty 
much their own way for the past five 
years. Merchants are growing increas- 
ingly restive about open-price contracts, 
when-as-and-if deliveries, and, particu- 
larly, the trimming and discontinuance 
of traditional cash discounts. Retailers 
expect to be back in the driver’s seat 
before long. 

@ Seeking Price Levels—They are strug- 
gling te balance inventories again and 
are clamoring for more medium-priced 
merchandise of good quality. A major 

roblem for retailers-and manufacturers 
alike as the buyers’ market returns is to 
find, at the higher postwar price levels, 
the “popular” price levels for individual 


commodities at which merchandise will 
move in large volume. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
considers this problem so important 
that it has mailed member stores a 
lengthy questionnaire covering the 
whole range of ready-to-wear as home- 
work for the holidays. 


PROBING FEDERAL FINANCES 


Another study of U. S. postwar fiscal 
— made its debut this week. 

ith its companion studies, it may turn 
out to be one of the most significant 
of all the programs advanced for han- 
dling the $560 billion national debt, 

e sponsor is the Committee on 
Public Debt Policy, headed by W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, vice-chairman of the 
National City Bank of New York. 
Members include bankers, insurance 
men, professional economists, and busi- 
nessmen. 

As a starter, the committee issued a 
study prepared by Gen. Leonard Ayres, 
of the Cleveland Trust Co., before his 
recent death. It shows that the per 
capita public debt increased from $240 
in 1919 to $1,981 after World War II. 
For the first time, the government 
debt now exceeds the annual national 
income. 

This study will be followed by a 
string of others—on interest rates, the 
role of- the commercial banks, debt 
management, and the like. The com- 
mittee then will pull all the studies to- 
gether and make- its recommendations. 


Gas Price-Fixing? 
Effort of Oklahoma body 


to set minimum at well-head is 


expected to have widespread | 


effect on conservation plans. 


A legal battle shaping up in Okla- 

homa will have profound effect on the 
utilization and conservation of our 
natural gas resources. 
e Minimum Price Asked—The battle, 
before the Oklahoma Supreme Court, 
will test the authority of the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission to fix a mini- 
mum oe on natural gas at the well- 
head. If that authority is upheld, regu- 
latory bodies in other gas-producing 
states are certain to att@émpt similar 
action. For it would give them what 
they regard as an effective weapon for 
forcing economic use and proper con- 
servation of an exhaustible natural re- 
source. 

Loss of the case, in the eyes of many, 
would prove a severe setback to the 
growing movement to conserve the na- 
tion’s natural gas resources. It might 
also foster efforts of the Federal Power 
Commission for direct control over the 
production, sale, and use of gas—some- 
thing neither state agencies nor the in- 
dustries want. 

e Higher Costs Feared—Opposition is 
based on these contentions: 

(1) It is an unwarranted and unlaw- 
ful assumption of economic authority 
by a state regulatory body. 

(2) It would impose a burden on gas 
moving in interstate commerce. 

(3) Higher costs to consumers, par- 
ticularly large industrial users, could 
place gas at a disadvantage with com- 
peting fuels. 

e Specific Case—At issue is an order of 
the Oklahoma commission, effective 
Jan. 1, 1947, fixing a minimum price of 
7¢ per 1,000 cu. ft. in the huge Guy- 
mon-Hugoton field. Specifically, the 
commission ordered Cities Service Gas 
Co. to connect to two wells of Peerless 


Oil & Gas Co. in the field and pay the” 


7¢ minimum for gas obtained. Rates for 
gas from the field now average about 4¢ 
per 1,000 cu. ft. 

The commission held that pipeline 
companies “have been able to dictate” 
terms of their contracts through their 
control of a greater proportion of oil and 

leases. As a result, gas is being taken 
tom the field, according to the commis- 
sion, at a price “far below its fair market 
value for heating and other purposes.” 

Anything less than the 7¢ price “con- 
stitutes both economic and physical 
waste of a natural resource,” the com- 
mission found. 

e Company Appeals—Cities Service, a 
heavy purchaser of gas from the field for 
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sale in northern Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Missouri, filed notice of appeal to the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court. Final out- 
come may well await a United States 
Supreme Court decision. 
Except for emergency measures, such 
of prices for gas 
used in making carbon Black, this is 
believed to~be the first time any at- 


‘tempt has been made to set minimum 


rices on natural gas at the well. 

Those supporting the commission ac- 
tion feel that a “fair” price for gas 
will stimulate effective and efficient 
development of gas resourcés. They 
believe that if gas is too cheap, only 
the most easily obtainable will be ex- 
tracted, the rest will be wasted—flared 
(burned) in the case of gas obtained 
with oil, or irretrievably lost in the 
ground: through improper extraction. 
¢ Paramount Issue—The claim is made 


| that natural gas at the source is rela- 


tively much cheaper than oil—dispropor- 
teeters so, in Tak On the basis of 
comparative wpe, value, it could even 
be several times as high as the price pro- 
posed by the Oklahoma commission, 
many contend. 

Whether any state has the legal right 
to set minimum prices on natural gas, 
therefore, is a subject of paramount 
concern to everyone from the gas field 
property owner to the ultimate user— 
to say ores | of those who deal in 
competing fuels. : 


War Powers: 


Peace Problem 


Much of our-foreign program and domestic reconversion 
rests on emergency legislation. How new Congress uses pruning 
knife at war's official end affects all U. S. business. 


It took Congress only a few hours 
to put the nation into a state of war. 
To get us out may require long and 
probably bitter debate over many bills. 

A quick, easy end of the government's 
war powers was a Republican dream 
during the election campaign. But 
G.O.P. congressmen who have made 
an initial study of the problem in the 
cold postelection light are appalled by 
its complexity. 

The domestic complications are bad 

enough. In foreign affairs the whole 
structure of Washington’s dealings with 
both allied and ex-enemy nations is in- 
volved (BW—Dec.14’46,p111). 
e Good, Bad, Debatable—There is no 
system or consistency to the terminal 
dates of the war legislation. More or 
less at random, some laws end with the 
war; some with hostilities; some with 
the “partial emergency” of Sept. 8, 
1939; some with the full emergency of 
May 27, 1941; and some from six 
months to five: years after one or an- 
other of these dates. None of the dates 
has yet been set. 
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THE SPIRITS GET A HOUSING BREAK 


There’s a whisky barrel shortage, too. But here’s relief—myriad feet of oak, 
seasoning at Hopedale, III., all cut into barrel staves for National Distillers’ 
products. They’re being produced by Chicksaw Wood Products, a division of 
National; four camps yield between 6,000 and 7,000 staves daily. Publicity on 
the precious woodpiles came from Caterpillar Tractor Co.—not National. The 
Hopedale saws are driven by a Caterpillar diesel engine. 


Congress could, of course, end the 
war, hostilities, and both emergencies 
at one stroke. That would kill much 
that everyone agrees snould go; but it 
would also kill some things that every- 
one wants to keep, and a great deal 
about which debate is certain. For 
Congress scattered terminal dates with 
a lavish hand during the war years. It 
put them into measures which have 
since proved their permanent worth, 
and into others where they were irrele- 
vant except as a political compromise. 

To put an orderly end to the war, 

Congress therefore will have to review a 
large part Of the work of the federal 
government for the past seven years. 
e Paradox—One paradox is that impor- 
tant war powers which have been the 
main target of end-the-war pressure— 
allocations, priorities, rationing, price 
control, wage control—are moribund 
without any congressional action. 

Price and wage control powers de- 

pend on a law that expires next June. 
Meanwhile, they have been wiped out 
by administrative action, except as to 
rents, sugar, and rice. But it is by no 
means certain that Congress will want 
rent control to end in June. 
e Retention Wanted—Governmental 
authority to control imports, assign 
transport priorities, determine the end 
use of materials, and purchase commodi- 
ties for export derives from the Second 
War Powers Act. This expires Mar. 31. 
Congress will hardly extend the law, 
but it will certainly be asked to con- 
tinue special applications. 

To protect the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry, for example, it would have to 
retain the power to specify percentage 
composition of rubber goods. 

e Where the Pinch Comes—The main 
fields in which important governmental 
activities depend upon war legislation 
are: 
Procurement—Government authority 
to buy by negotiation (rather than bid) 
and on other than a firm-price basis 
comes from the First War Powers Act. 
This expires six months after the end 
of the war. The Army awards most 
of its research and development con- 
tracts under this measure (BW—Nov.16 
’46,p21), and would be seriously hurt 
if it were killed. The Army, Navy, 
and Treasury have worked up perma- 
nent procurement legislation to replace 
it, but this has not yet been presented 
to Congress. 

cy Reorganization--This prob- 
lem gives Washington workers night- 
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mares. In the past five years, federal 
bureaus and agencies have been thor- 
oughly shuffled under temporary author- 
ity of the First War Powers Act. Utter 
chaos would be only six months away 
if official end of the war required that 
everything revert to its original status. 
It is possible under the Reorganization 
Act of 1945 to make these changes 
permanent, but the procedure is so diffi- 
cult that only a handful of agencies 
have gone through it. 

Before Congress can write off the 
First War Powers Act, it will have to 
make up its mind on a lot of changes. 
Some of them are sure to generate con- 
troversy. 

The War Dept. presents the most 
serious problem. The Army would 
have to revert to its inefficient prewar 
organization into separate branches of 
the service, wiping out the Army Air 
Forces and eae Ground Forces. 
Meanwhile, statutory reorganization is 
stymied by uncertainty about such 
questions as service unification and uni- 
versal training. 

The reorganization of the Dept. of 
Agriculture which set up the Produc- 


tion & Marketing Administration would 
be overturned. ~ * Y ye 

The War Assets Adniimistration 
would give way ‘to the old Surplus 
Property Board. 

The Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion would come back to life. Its func- 
tions would be reassembled from the 
various agencies among which they’ve 
been parceled out. 

The National Housing Administra- 
tion would disappear, its powers revert- 
ing to several separate agencies. 

Labor—Power to seize plants is still 
the government’s principal weapon 
against crippling strikes. Faced with 
the threat of a wave of labor disputes, 
Congress will want time to act on 
permanent legislation that would end 
the power of seizure immediately and 
require return of seized plants within 
six months. 

Military Service—The draft law expires 
in the spring and is given little chance 
of renewal, but official end of the war 
would also end the service of all draft- 
ees within six months, require return of 
all troops from overseas, immediately 
end the service of reserve and National 


Guard personnel, cancel most wartime 
- promotions,and restore a host of red- 
tape restrictions. 
Taxation—The incoming Congress 
would have few qualms about seeing 
the wartime luxury excise taxes wiped 


out by an immediate end of the war.-’ 
But it wouldn’t want to restore the ~ 
taxes on cigarettes and playing cards for 


overseas troops. And there would be 
debate over many special arrangements, 
such as depletion reserves for mining 
properties. 

© Peace Threat—Unless Congress acted 
with complete irresponsibility, any early 
war-end resolution would be a massive 
omnibus measure. It would involve 
longer hearings and debates than any- 
thing Congress has acted on in a long 
while. To avoid such an unwieldy job, 
Congress will have to clear the ground 
first by piecemeal consideration of hun- 
dreds of individual laws. 

As a matter of fact, the legislators 
will have to be about this job fairly 
soon if they don’t want to be overtaken 
by. signature of peace treaties. This, 
most lawyers think, would end the war 
in law as well as in fact. 


The incoming Republican Con- 
gress must tackle the job of ending 
the federal government’s war powers. 
How complex that job is can be seen 
from this partial list of government 
functions that depend upon continu- 
ation of an official state of war, of 
hostilities, of emergency, or of par- 
tial emergency. 

The list is limited largely to pow- 
ers that are still in use to at least a 
minor degree. It omits many pro- 
visions relating to special situations, 
such as wharves in Hawaii, airfields in 
California. It also omits much legis- 
lation governing internal operation 
of the armed forces. 

Congress can abolish any of these 
powers at any time. In addition, 
each one has a terminus written into 
it—either a date or an official declara- 
tion that things are back to normal. 
Activities covered and their termina- 
tion dates are: 

First War Powers Act: Govern- 
ment reorganization, war-type pro- 
curement—six months after official 
end of war. 

Second War Powers Act: Priori- 
ties and allocations, control of motor 
and water carriers, Federal Reserve 
purchase of government bonds, 
waiver of navigation and inspection 
laws, collection of statistical infor- 
mation—Mar. 31, 1947 (except allo- 
cations of building matetials, which 


Life and Death of Government's War Powers 


are authorized until June 30, 1947). 

Selective Service: Draft, reemploy- 
ment rights, plant seizure—Mar. 31, 
1947. 

Surplus Property Act: Three years 
after end of hostilities. 

Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief 
Act: Until treaty of peace is pro- 
claimed. 

Trading With Enemy Act: Alien 
property disposal, consumer credit 
regulation, foreign fund freezing— 
end of war. 

Waiving duty on gifts from over- 
seas troops—six months after end of 
hostilities. 

Taxfree tobacco and playin 
for overseas troops—end of h 
ties. 

Exempting war loan deposits in 
banks from reserve requirements— 
six months after end of hostilities. 

Permitting use of Treasury silver 
for bus bars—six months after end of 
hostilities. 

Authorizing sale of timber from 
public lands—end of hostilities. 

Temporary increase in postal rates 
—six months after end of hostilities. 

Increasing tax on distilled spirits— 
six months after end of hostilities. 

Permitting corporations to use 
charitable contributions as tax deduc- 
tions—end of hostilities. 

War excise tax rates—end of hos- 
tilities. 


cards 
ostili- 


Control of munitions trafic—end 
of war. 

Basing Maritime Commission con- 
struction subsidies on prewar foreign 
costs—six months after end of war. 

Permitting Army construction and 
operation of plants—six months after 
end of war. 

Permitting Navy construction and 
operation of plants—end of war. 

Permitting Maritime Commission 
to charter foreign vessels—six months 
after end of war. 

Authorizing priorities on ocean 
shipping—six months after end of 
war. 

Permitting overseas use of troops 
—six months after end of war. 

Waiving ceilings on rentals which 
government agencies may pay—end 
of war. 

Providing compensation for death 
or injury of employees of U. S. con- 
tractors—end of war. 

Authorizing use of Red Cross with 
troops—end of war. 

Permitting designation of special 
public buildings police—end of 
emergency. 

Permitting employment on cargo 
vessels of radio officers with less than 
six months’ experience—end of par- 
tial emergency. 

Reemployment rights of Merchant 
Marine personnel—end of emer- 
gency. 
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Culligan Co. taps a new 
water-treating market as it 
licenses franchise holders to 
supply home owners. 


Culligan Zeolite Co. of Northbrook, 

Ill., has switched the merchandising of 
water softeners from the sale of equip- 
ment to the sale of a service. The com- 
pany believes that it is opening an en- 
tirely new market in water softening for 
homes. 
e Franchise Basis—Culligan _ licenses 
franchise holders to supply householders 
with Culligan water softening equip- 
ment. Local plumbers are employed to 
make the installations of the water- 
softening unit on a cost basis to users 
and then to service the equipment on 
a monthly fee basis. 

The householder signs no contract. 

Customers can discontinue the service 
at will. Not even a deposit on the 
equipment is made. At least, that is 
true in the case of Culligan’s largest 
franchise holder, Soft Water, Inc., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
e 4,000 Units Installed—Head of Soft 
Water, Inc., is R. D. Baker, who left 
his job as assistant cashier of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis to 
take over the Dayton franchise. Operat- 
ing in a city that has about as hard 
water as any in the nation, Baker’s firm 
has installed more than 4,000 units 
since it started in September, 1945. 
Lack of material has kept the total 
number of installations from climbing 
even higher. 

Learning from experience that the 
husband as well as the wife had to be 
sold if the sale was to stick, company 
‘falesmen now make most of their calls 
in the evening. And they claim savings 
of at least $100 a year to the average 
family in the cost of soap and in the 
wear and tear on clothing washed in 
such hard water, as well as in lessened 
corrosion to heater coil-piping. The 
softener is attached only to the hot 
water line. 


. © Zero Hardness—First cost to the user 


is a $10 installation charge, which goes 
to the plumber. The tank contains 
sufficient zeolite to soften 1,000 gal. 
down to zero hardness, even in the case 
of the 20-grain hardness of Dayton 
water. (Hardness is measured by the 
number of grains of calcium carbonate 
to a gallon of water, around five for soft, 
15 for hard.) Monthly charge is $2.50 
for the first tank, $1 for each addi- 
tional tank. 

Used tanks are regenerated at the 
company’s plant. A “quick connect” 
allows the company service man to 
change tanks in as little as three min- 
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Soap has begun to blossom out on 
retail counters after months of under- 
the-counter selling. Manufacturers’ 
deliveries show the first upturn in 
nearly two years. Statistics from the 
Assn. of American Soap & Glycerine 
Producers, representing 90% of the 
industry, show what has been hap- 
pening: 

From a high of 855 million Ib. 
in the final quarter of 1944, 
soap deliveries (other than liquid) 
dropped — to 494 million 
pounds in the third quarter of this 
year. October was the worst month 
in the industry’s history. 

Then, in November, deliveries im- 
proved. For one thing, decontrol 
enabled manufacturers to increase 
their prices 50% to 100%. Thus 
they were able to bid for raw mate- 
rials whose earlier decontrol had put 
them temporarily out of range. (In- 
edible tallow, for example, had shot 
up from 8é¢ a Ib. under OPA to 
213¢.) In addition, decontro]l of 
meat brought cattle slaughter back 
into normal trade channels, with con- 


Soap Making Rises After Two-Year Decline 


sequent improvement in the available 
supply of fats. 

Best trade guess is that deliveries 
this quarter will total approximately 
600 million pounds. 
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utes. Only tool required is a light 
hammer. Each service truck handles 
about 500 customers on regularly sched- 
uled calls. The company investment 
is about $50 per customer. 

Baker and his associates are not too 
concerned over the effect on their busi- 
ness of Dayton’s projected city-owned 
water softening plant. They feel the 
city tap water still will be too hard for 
housewife customers who are accus- 
tomed to using warm water of a zero 
hardness, 


Wool Growers Plan 
Fight on Tariff Cut 


Getting ready for their national con- 
vention in San Francisco in January, 
wool growers this week scanned 1947 
prospects. Their chief hope was that 
the year wouldn’t prove to be another 
1946. 

A recent Texas conventon and an 
earlier one at Casper, Wyo., revealed 
ge are concentrating their fire to 

ght an old ‘bugbear, tariff reduction. 
American sheepmen regard any cut in 
raw wool duties under the reciprocal 
trade agreements act as outright liqui- 
dation of their ranches. Wool and 
woolen fabrics also face possible reduc- 
tions. Manufacturers and millmen will 
join well-prepared forces with growers 
in hearings which will take place before 


the reciprocity information committee 
early in 1947. 

e Subsidy?—Indications are that the Re- 
publican Congress will not extend its 
policy of bipartisan accord on foreign 
policy to embrace tariff cutting. But 
the growers aren’t taking chances; al- 
though they are predominantly Repub- 
lican, their captain on Capitol Hill is 
Sen. Joseph é. O’Mahoney of Wyo- 
ming, one of November's few Demo- 
cratic winners. 

The Tariff Commission is writing a 
report showing net loss to domestic 

owers. This is valuable ammunition 

O’Mahoney’s promised effort to get 
growers long-time federal aid this ses- 
sion. Thus, U. S. wool may exchange 
its traditional tariff shelter for govern- 
ment subsidy. 
e Confident of Aid—Most growers don’t 
like that, but feel O’Mahoney’s bill rep- 
resents their best chance. The bill, 
which failed last summer, includes con- 
tinued purchase by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. at better-than-world prices, 
revised parity, and research. Research is 
important to an industry facing increas- 
ing competition from the growing num- 
ber of synthetics. 

Growers are confident they'll get 
some aid. Meanwhile, CCC’s stockpile 
of native wools is at a record high—well 
over 500 million Ib.—with price nailed 
at parity and no immediate outlet so far 
as the 5 Sree Dept. can see at the 
present time. 


The dome of Massachusetts’ State 
House, painted gray for the duration, 
is still waiting for a new coat of gold 
leaf. With the goldbeating situation 
as it is, the State House will just 
have to take its turn. 

A job like that is strictly a hand 

affair. The gold leaf, hand-beaten, 
is hand-rolled onto the roof or other 
surface that is being gilded. And, 
since Boston now has only half a 
dozen goldbeaters, whereas there 
were 90 in the city 25 years ago, an 
appreciable bottleneck exists in that 
line of work. 
e Next Spring, Maybe—One firm, 
Chaplin & Horton of Hyde Park, 
Mass., believes that it may have 
enough leaf for the State House next 
spring or summer. For such applica- 
tions, the company turns out special 
rolls, 67 ft. long and in widths up to 
4 in. The leaf in such rolls is backed 
up with paper, an arrangement which 
makes possible the transfer of gold to 
roof or dome with little fuss or loss 
of leaf, even in a high wind. (The 
rolls are applied after the surface has 
been covered with a varnish-like size, 
to which the leaf adheres.) 

Emest Chaplin and Leslie Horton 
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Goldbeater Chaplin books leaf. 


Goldbeater’s Ancient Art Lags Behind Demand for Leaf — 


have been producing hand-beaten 
gold leaf for more than 40 years, 
with but one important interruption. 
During World War II, the govern- 
ment decided that  gold-beating 
wasn’t an essential and so hammers 
were stilled. 

e An Ancient Pursuit—The goldbeat- 
er’s art goes back to dimmest an- 
tiquity, coming in for an honorable 
mention in the works of Homer. Al- 
though some steps are now mech- 
anized, the Chaplins and the Hor- 
tons of the business explain. that 
there is no real substitute for hand 
skill, When a trip hammer is used, 
the final beais must be by hand. 

Making of gold leaf begins with 

the melting down of 234 karat gold 
at 160 F. (Pure gold is 24 karat. 
For leaf, a half karat is copper and 
silver alloy, for greater strength and 
workability.) 
e Bar to Ribbon—The molten gold 
is cooled in a mold which makes a 
bar about 2 in. x 14 in. x 4 in. This 
bar, which weighs 4 oz., is fed into 
an electric mill 20 times with 
the result that, while retaining its 
original width, it becomes a ribbon 
12 yards long. From this ribbon, 
which has a thickness of about 
1/1,000 in., 225 sheets 14 in. square 
are cut. 

After this the gold takes three 
thorough beatings, each  distin- 
guished by the way the gold is packed 
for pounding. The first form of 
packing is the cutch, a packet of vel- 
lum sheets (vegetable base paper). 
Each sheet of the gold is put be- 
tween sheets of vellum. 

e On a Granite Block—The cutch is 
placed in a sheepskin case (made of 
two telescoping parts), thus makin 
a package about 4 in. square and 
in. thick. This is put on a granite 
block and pounded with an 18-pound 
hammer, at the rate of about 90 
blows a minute, for 45 minutes. 

This so flattens out the gold that 
the sheets, when cut down to their 
original size, now number 900 in- 
stead of 225. For their second beat- 
ing, the sheets are put into a cow 
gut envelope called the shoder. This 


beating lasts an hour and a half, and 
the 900 sheets widen out into 4-in. 
squares. 
e More Pounding—After these sheets 
are cut into fours, the resultant 3,600 
2-in, squares are divided into three 
piles and placed in three 5-in. square 
molds for their third beating. The 
molds are also of cow gut, but of a 
cleaner, finer, and tougher variety 
than that used in the shoder. A rab- 
bit’s foot is used to. spread sal am- 
moniac powder over the mold skins. 
Each mold is pounded for four 
hours. The 2-in. squares are spread 
until they become 5-in. squares. 
They are now transparent, about 
1/50,000 in. thick, and so frail that a 
brush of the finger will shred them. 
e Trimming and Booking—Boxwood 
pincers resembling chopsticks are 
used to pick up the gold wafers and 
lace them on a cushion of leather 
or trimming to commercial sizes. 
The final operation is booking the 
trimmed leaves, which consists of 
putting them between sheets of 
paper. The paper sheets are dusted 
with rouge so the gold leaf will not 
adhere. Retail price for a book of 25 
sheets of 3% in. by 3% in. is $1. 


Goldbeater Horton hammers. 


ARIZONA COURTS MIGRANT 


Determined to tell its sales story to 
farm workers who may be passing 
through, Arizona has set up two camps 
to intercept traveling farm families, in- 
vite them to pull up and rest—and tell 
them what the state has to offer. 

The camps are at Benson and Saf- 


22 


ford.. Each has Army sleeping tents 
with iron cots, a mess tent with tables, 
outdoor fireplaces, wood, and water. A 
manager asks friendly questions and 
supplies information, including a book- 
let, “Arizona Offers Good Wages, Long 
Seasons to Farm Workers.” 

From a dozen to 50 farm people 
camp daily; the camp manager records 


names, number in party, kind of work 
sought, last crop upon which visitors 
worked. Some have definite ideas about 
settling in some Arizona __ locality, 
or working some particular crop.. To 
these the manager gives information 
about farm labor offices and employers. 

Those who are undecided get facts 
about crops, seasons for work, wages. 
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Every 


single record 


a “solo’! 


We mean, naturally, your kind of 
records—not of song hits, but sales, 


stocks, accounts receivable. 


Tuey, too, can be a “solo” perform- 
ance—for by means of Comptometer 
Peg-Board applications, you can make 
one posting of an item the last. At a 
single stroke, by a single person, per- 
manent records are created which need 
never be copied. 


&. W. AYER @ SON 


Comptometer Peg-Board account- 
ing eliminates needless and expensive 
steps. It cuts down the costly hazard 
of error—speeds up procedure on 
most jobs. 


Economy-minded business—large 
and small—appreciates the almost in- 
credible savings they effect in the han- 
dling of inventory, payroll, financial 
reports, sales analysis, and similar 
accounting problems. 


To learn how to simplify your own 
problems, write or telephone your 
nearest Comptometer representative. 
The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Company, 1733 North 
Paulina St., Chicago 2g, III. 


ComMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHIWES 
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Ni. matter what you think . . . whether you hate that Lewis 
man... or you think he’s a modern Messiah . ... one thing Is 


certain... 


And that's the very obvious fact that no matter what side you 
take . . . whatever your opinion . . . you need facts at a glance 


on which to base your conclusions and that's . . . 


viSirecord 
For ViSirecord gives you ... gives labor . . . gives management 
... all the facts... gives them to you at a moment's notice . .. 
gives them to you concisely, quickly, definitely . . . with no 


possibility of human error or hot temper. 


An intelligent application of ViSIrecord will remove all doubt 
and suspicion in the minds of both LABOR and MANAGEMENT. 
That's why ViSIrecord has helped prevent strikes! Investigate. 


VISIBLE INDEX CORP. 
535 FIFTH AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


FASTEST VISIBLE RE 


WORLD'S 


CORD KEEPING SYSTEM" 


READERS REPORT: 


Uniform Pay Boosts 


I note that you deplore “the stro 
inclination in Washington to plun 
for a uniform wage increase in an 
effort to resolve current labor troubles” 
(BW—Nov.9’46,theTrend,p112). How- 
ever, I think that the policy of giving 
uniform wage increases is, in general, 
sound because it gives the larger per- 
centage increases to the lower paid 
workers. This is strictly in line with the 
humanities, justice, and the long-range 
best interests of the country. 

M. H. Doughty 
East Orange, N. J. 


e Under certain circumstances there 
may be a sociological justification for 
such an arrangement. But, no matter 
how desirable they may be sociologi- 
cally, uniform wage increases can have 
serious economic effects by distorting 
historical relationships between costs 
and prices. It was with such short-run 
distortions that the Nov. 9 Trend was 
concerned in a major degree. The 
validity of the argument, as we see it, 
would not be upset even if one were to 
agree with your view as a long-range 
proposition. 


Job Education 


Your statement that “education, al- 
though the most intangible aid to pro- 
duction, is probably the most impor- 
tant” recalls a bit of history from which 
we may profit at this time. 

All recognize that industry has moved 
out of the handicraft stage for which 
preparation was made by long years of 
imitative apprenticeship and into a ma- 
chine type of work based upon science. 

It is evident that this change in in- 
dustry demands a change in the proc- 
esses of education. We need in our in- 
dustries employees with the scientific 

pe of mind, able not only to learn 
their work as an intellectual task, but 
also to be ever thinking, comparing, 
and devising new and better processes. 

It is evident that if employees are to 
possess the ability to think as scientists, 
they must acquire the habit of this type 
of thinking ‘tule entering industrial 
employment, else they will want to be 
shown, to be told something to remem- 
ber, instead of insisting on knowing 
the principles involved in their work. 
Foremen or shop instructors will take 
the easier way and show how to perform 
the immediate task rather than devise 
means of teaching the science involved 
so as to allow the workman to develop 
the correct process and thus become an 
intelligent and progressive employee. 

Some years ago a group of business- 
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‘ In the vast territory served by Southern Pacific are condi- Our people have been helpful to many companies that 
; tions and resources suitable for almost every kind of indus- have already expanded in the eight states we serve. Execu- 
] try. Somewhere in this territory we are sure there is a site tives of these companies will tell you that we can be trusted 
. that is tailor-made for your business. Perhaps it is not in the with the most confidential plans. 
. Pacific Northwest, as these are just a few of the many hun- Please do not hesitate to write us. I assure you that your 
dreds of communities with which we are intimately ac- inquiry will receive careful attention and will be treated 
. quainted. But it is an example of the kind of information we with strictest confidence. 
. ill : 
will be glad to furnish you. W. W. HALE 
Vice-President, System Freight Traffic 
Southern Pacific Company, 65 Market St., San Francisco 5, California 
4 } The friendly Southern Pacific 
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Product Performance 


You'll Be Proud of 


An outstanding 
hair dryer motor 
engineered to in- 
sure quiet, vibra- 
tionless operation. 


Space factor in this power 
unit is minimized by having 
ovtput shaft at right angles 
to motor shaft. 


Universal motor, with shaft carried on 
double row ball bearings; developed 
for use as a high-speed grinder. 
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men attempted to develop a type of 
school instruction that would lead to 
the scientific approach and method, 
Considerable progress was made and 
then lost as the crafts-academic- schoo] 
administration took over the movement 
and reduced it to the old show-how ap- 
prenticeship type of instruction. A re- 
vival of that movement by business- 
men would go far toward solving many 
of our present industrial, social, and 
political problems. 

Frank Henry Selden 
Lundys Lane, Pa. 


“Artificial Scarcity” 


For the past six years some have for- 
gotten that our federal government’s 
prime duty is to prevent one person 
from injuring another, no matter by 
what means. History is strewn with 
the smashed plans of men who have be- 
come unduly powerful and injurious to 
other men. Most of their schemes, like 
those at present plaguing our economy, 
have been based upon the idea of driv- 
ing an otherwise practical device to an 
unwise and imprudent extreme. 

Consequently, there is little new in 
the present extreme and incorrect appli- 
cation of the “right to strike” to obtain 
too much power. However, our federal 
government is a bit slow to respond to 
its obligations and the principal reason 
for its existence. 

Incidentally, the word “strike” is a 
misnomer. It should be called “artifi- 
cial scarcity,” thereby making clear just 
what are the deliberately planned te- 
sults of its use. It is the express and 
single purpose of an artificially created 
scarcity to produce a decision which 
can be forced upon others only outside 
the realm of reasonable, diligent, com- 
plete, and impartial consideration of all 
the facts involved. 

Karl Haartz 


Andover, Mass. 


Equality 


I think you will agree that the state- 
ment that “all men are created free and 
equal” is erroneous without the con- 
text “before the law,” and that its con- 
tinued reiteration is the attempted jus- 
tification of equal pay for all employees. 

All thinking people must realize that 
this country really prospers only when 
the pendulum hangs fairly straight, and 
that a decided swing in either direction 
causes trouble. 

The Republican Party now has an 
unequaled opportunity to chart a course 
which will return the government to its 
proper place, seeing to it that neither 
labor nor management has any unfair 
advantage. 

With all the lip service about the 
protection of small business, it does not 
seem to occur to anyone who writes 
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help avoid pneumonia. But if pneumonia should strike, 


don’t let it ong you. Medical science, aided by 


mortality by about one half in the past 10 years. 


If more people who have bad colds, or colds that hang on, 


woul call their doctors, the pneumonia death rate would 
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still further! 


Remember, pneumonia is communicable, it works fast, 


and the worst months are ahead. SY) fo“r Prcumoniic 


peree peer a 


Try to keep in the best of health during 
the winter, for by keeping fit you lessen 
the risk of colds and pneumonia. How- 
ever, if you get a bad cold, stay home 
and go to bed if possible, eat lightly, 
drink plenty of fruit juices and other liq- 
uids. Be especially careful not to get chilled. 

Watch out for pneumonia’s warning 
symptoms, which are usually a severe 
shaking chill followed by fever, coughing 
accompanied by sharp pains in the side 
or chest, and often rust-colored sputum. 
However, one type, virus pneumonia, 
starts slowly with a gradual rise in tem- 


perature, chilliness rather than a shak- 
ing chill, and a slight sore throat with a 
hard cough, but little or no sputum. 


Some types of pneumonia, like virus 
pneumonia, do not respond to sulfa or 
penicillin. Whatever the type, calling the 
doctor quickly permits the prompt diag- 
nosis and medical care which afford the 
best chance for rapid recovery. For other 
helpful and important information about 
pneumonia, influenza, and the common 
cold, send today for your copy of Metro- 
politan’s free booklet, 178, “Respiratory 
Diseases.” ~ 


DPYRIGHT 1946——METROPOLITAM LIFE INSURANCE ome 


" Metranclives Life. 
Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ry 
Frederick H. Ecker i 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A, Lincoln, presives 
1 Maptson Avenug, New York, N.Y. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about 


pneumonia. Metropolitan will 
gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement— suitable 


for use on your bulletin boards. 


- TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


THIS BOOK 


Takes You 
Through 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S MOST UNUSUAL 
PLANTS 


Just off the press, this latest edition of the Taft-Peirce 
Contract Service Brochure conducts you personally through 
the extensive facilities of our modern and unique manufac- 
turing organization with its unmatched complement of 
equipment and experience. 

Here, passing in review, you will find an engineering staff, 
experienced in tool and machine design, and a picked 

corps of craftsmen, manning an array of machine tools 
capable of tooling, building, and delivering on regular 
schedule anything you need — no matter what your industry 
or product—from a single tool, part, or pilot model, to 
quantity lots of complete mechanisms. 

This picture-and-caption trip will take you just about 20 
minutes from cover to cover. SEND FOR YOUR COPY TO: 


THE TAFT-PEIRCE MFG. COMPANY 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


For Tooling Engineering, Contract Manufacturing 
TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


that the smallest business of all is that 
of the individual who has his own labor, 
skill, or ability for sale. 

The government should, it would 
seem, above all protect that person so 
that he may sell his product where he 
pleases, to whom he pleases, and for 
any amount that suits his needs of the 
moment, without paying any tax in the 
form of dues and without fear of any 
reprisals against himself or his family. 

H. B. Hopson 
Green & Hopson, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Too Much Money 


Scarcity of. goods is partly the cause 
of rising prices, but it is not the main 
cause, which is the vast expansion of 
money in circulation since the war 
broke out in Europe in 1939. Before 
that time $50 per capita or less was 
the normal amount in circulation; now 
we have $200 per person. The result 
is a tremendous pressure upward on 
prices. 

Similar and greater advances in prices 
have taken place in Europe, Asia, and 
South America, all from the same un- 
derlying cause. ... 

There should be a permanent com- 
mission called “The United States 
Monetary Authority,” empowered and 
directed to reduce the amount of cur- 
rency in circulation when the price level 
rises above normal (as at present) and 
to put more money into circulation 
when the general level of prices falls 
below normal. 

Henry Kimball Loud 
Detroit, Mich. 


“Communist Clew” 


It would be interesting to tabulate 
the present strikes (and their issues) 
among the companies listed in your 
rollcall of firms engaged in ordnance 
work for the Army and Navy (BW— 
Nov.16’46,p20) but a survey should re- 
veal the Communists’ progress in their 
efforts to undermine our national eco- 
nomic and political stability and state 
of preparedness. 

Your list furnishes valuable informa- 
tion to the Communists for strategical 
planning, and I would not be surprised 
if, within six weeks, they were initiating 
attacks against those listed companies 
which are not already being “nipped 


at.” 
Ruth L. Pearson 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


e It’s an idea, but those lists add up to 
a cross-section of American industry. 
The workers represented ate organized 
by all kinds i unions, capable—with 
or without Communist help—of find- 
ing all kinds of reasons for striking in a 
“second round” of labor disputes. 
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locating In this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of 
States « World Airport + Iniand Waterways e Geographical Center of U. S, Population 
Center « The “Great Central Market” « Food Producing and Processing Center e 
in Iron and Steel. Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record « 2,500,000 Kilowatts of 
© Tremendous Coal Reserves» Good Government « Good Living « Good Services for Tax 
Dollars « Send for free booklets containing useful information on these edvantages. 


“I'M A MANUFACTURER* 
IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS” 


“For 60 years this company* has been manufactur- 
ing commercial baking machinery in Northern 
illinois. The products we make here are known and 
used in all parts of the world. | believe Northern 
Illinois is an ideal location for almost any industry. 
We have fine transportation facilities that give us 
access to raw materials and make it a simple matter 
to reach nation-wide and world-wide markets with 
our products. One of the important reasons | like 
doing business in Northern Illinois is that many 
people here are established homeowners. Some of 
our workers have been with us for over 40 years. 
My family and | think Northern Illinois 1s a great 
place to live and a great place to do business.” 


This manufacturer is typical of many business- 
men in Chicago and Northern Illinois. Not 
only does this area have good transportation 
facilities and a good labor relations record, but 
the people here are progressive and industrious. 

These companies have a stake in Chicago and 
Northern Illinois and confidence in its future. 
The theme of this advertisement is similar to 
one of a series we are publishing nation-wide 
to point out the many industrial advantages 
available herc. ; 

If you know of any business seeking a new 
location, please inform us so that in cooperation 
with other agencies interested in the progress 
of Northern Illinois, we can furnish complete 
factual information on the area. 


*Name on request 
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"dustries 


This is ome of 3 series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois. For more information, communicate with the 
TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ulineis— Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


> ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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One man and a Mercury “Jeep” fork truck 
can handle—transport and stack to ceiling 
heights . . . loads that would require four 
or more men to handle manually. And 
the job can be done faster — safer and at 
lower cost. 

In view of increased labor cost it is in- 
cumbent upon management to see that each 
employee is engaged at his most produc- 
tive level. For economy as well as greater 
efficiency, materials are being handled me- 
chanically. 

A Mercury Field Engineer will be happy 
to consult with you on the most modern 
advancements in materials handling. There 
is no cost or obligation. 


FREE 
Mercury ‘‘Pocket Cat- 
alog’” No. 201-6 il- 


lustrates and describes 
the complete line of 
Mercury equipment. 
48 pages of informa- 
tion for the handling 
executive. Write today. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4146 South Halsted Street . 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


TRACTORS © TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 
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MARKETING 


Citrus Faces Gloomy Outlook 


Current surplus in Florida focuses attention on old problem 
of overplanting. Large proportion of younger trees indicates mar- 


keting headache for many years. 


Florida citrus groves have given the 

U. S. its first true postwar farm sur- 
plus. With it comes a marketing head- 
ache that could throb for 20 years. The 
surplus, unlike recent potato surpluses 
caused by farmers’ efforts to meet food 
shortages, came into painful light when 
holiday citrus prices buckled under 
overloaded markets and buyer resis- 
tance. 
e Embargo—Growers rushed for the 
first-aid kit. They placed an embargo 
on shipments after getting an approving 
nod from the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. So, this week, not an orange or a 
grapefruit was moving marketward from 
Florida. The citrus planters may ex- 
tend their shipping holiday to Dec. 31, 
if prices don’t start up. 

The slump has been extended to 

canned. juices and fruit. Some proc- 
essors are getting out from under by 
forfeiting down payments for this year’s 
harvest. Others are going through bank- 
ruptcy to rid themselves of contracts 
with growers. 
e May Plow It Under—There is a 
lengthening list of groves for sale at 
prices marked down from their wartime 
peak. 


Planters are ready to let this year’s 

crop hang in tree storage as long as pos- 
sible, then plow under the fruit if 
prices stay low. 
e Gloomy Predictions—The Agriculture 
Dept. has been predicting bad times for 
citrus growers for years. Wartime de- 
mands for fresh and processed fruit, 
however, concealed the overplanting. 
The department’s Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics thinks the growers 
must meet the gloomy outlook by proc- 
essing an ever larger share of their crop. 
(Processing now takes 25% .of the 
oranges, 50% of the grapefruit.) 

New products and byproducts are the 

industry's strongest hope. Such things 
as a jellied citrus juice,.a hard tablet of 
citrus juice, and grapefruit seed - oil 
could aid. -Some juicing plants already 
are making stockfeed from the pulp. 
e The Prices Break—The embargo was 
clamped on when orange prices dropped” 
to $3 a box at auctions. It cost growers 
from $2 to $2.25 to get them there. 
Grapefruit is better off with prices 20¢ 
to 30¢ higher. 

Cannery grades of oranges are bring- 
ing only 35¢ to 60¢ a box delivered at 
the canneries. Canned juice has backed 
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IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH—AND PROFIT 


Decked in Christmas finery, the new office building of Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. marks the growth of the co-op that wheat farmers launched in 
1938 with $30,000 in cash. The new building, on the outskirts of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, represents a debt-free investment of $1,000,000. Construction 
was started in December, 1945; occupancy by the co-op’s 600 Twin Cities 
employees is expected early next year. The building was dedicated at a recent 
stockholders’ meeting at which G.T.A. reported $22,496,000 in assets. 
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og Standard Register’s methods probe deeper... 
a 
ced nr a 
save most where record systems cost most 
ORRIN Te ee a 
ws 
i the moment Standard Register begins a study Simplification” which shows how Standard’s Kant-Slip 
of your record systems, you'll, recognize that here Continuous Forms can. reduce important business costs. 
‘ is an entirely new approach. Scientific. Different. 
Pre-tested every step of the way. 
° WHERE DO SAVIN NT MOST? 
You'll see Standard Register analyze and flow-chart > eer “3 
existing routine . . . proceed, step by step, to probe deep ne Not in the price of printed forms. A 
ton fl io h k dl k ale of difference in the quality of paper, print- 
or form design that makes needless work, methods 0 ing, carbons, etc., may mean a few hun- 
writing and procedures in using forms that cause need- dred dollars at most. 
less delays. _-- Not — in a Ont of soummnen’ roca 
. R " oe alt t iting, dlir 
And you'll find that recommendations based on these ook aetey Ranacisg $0 to 50 times the 
studies bring not only important direct savings in the forms’ cost... savings here may run into 
cost of completed records .. . but frequently even more 4 or more figures, 
significant savings through better over-all control of. ----" But in the cost of business operation, if 
your business operations. waste, delay, inefficiency exist, SAVINGS 
here, through better management control, 
Phone The Standard Register Co. Sales Office in your can reach almost incalculable figures! 
= city, or write, today, for your copy of “Paperwork 
in 
is 
x | THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 
es Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 
it 712 CAMPBELL STREET, DAYTON 1, OHIO 
Ss. Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, California, Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Lid. 
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Financial Planning 


In establishing and maintaining the vital link between those who invest 
capital and corporations putting it to productive use, Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis occupies an unusual position. This 67-year-old firm offers: 

A wide practical experience in industry financing. 

A comprehensive appreciation of the factors inherent in industrial 
progress maintained by the concentration of its many offices in America’s 
greatest industrial centers. 

An informed and seasoned organization, backed by thorough research. 

A brokerage volume—one of the largest in the country—as the basis 
for sensitive market judgments. 

For industries considering additional capital, our familiarity with 
money markets and industrial activity provides a sensitive index to financing 
opportunities. Any of our partners or managers will be pleased to discuss 
capital problems with the principals of established corporations, 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Principal Stock and C di. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS AKRON CONCORD DULUTH ELMIRA GRAND RAPIDS HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES LYNN PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD ST. PAUL WORCESTER 


Fech. 


How to Quick-Freeze 


6000 Chickens a Day— 


Birds Eye-Snider Division, General Foods Cor- 
— do it at their new $800,000 plant in 

‘ocomoke City, Md., by keeping 45,000 birds 
on hand, using conveyor processing lines total- 
ing 1500 ft., precooling the chickens to 35°F., 
quick-freezing at temperatures down to minus 
40°, and storing at zero. * Frick refrigeration 
carries the entire cooling load. Installation by 
| Mollenberg-Betz Machine Co., Frick Sales- 
Representatives at Buffalo. + Let us quote on 


4 that Frick-Freezer YOUR community needs. 


Processed Chickens in 35° Room 


Frick-Freezer Held at -40°F. 
Zero Storage and Refrig. Machines 
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Citrus growers during the war missed 
no bets in protecting their groves. To 
nurture blossoms. California growers 
last year installed some 300 Tropic 
Breeze units (above). Made by- Na- 
tional Frost Protection Co., the de- 
vice fights cold with wind, costs 
$3,400. Caught in a price squeeze, 
many growers are now in a mood for 
something to blow away the orange 
blossoms, not to protect them. 


up behind a heavy carryover from last 
season. This was caused in part at least 
by ‘high prices that are now rapidly 
descending. 

e Overplanting—The main trouble is just 
too much fruit. Florida’s present crop 
will run to 102 million boxes as com- 
pared with 86 million last season. Low 
quality of some of the crop adds to the 
problems. 

The Florida Citrus Commission blew 
off steam at a Lakeland meeting with 
talk of improving quality and of the 
need for federal aid to rescue the in- 
dustry. The shipping holiday is a stop- 
gap to clear glutted northern markets. 
This was foreseen earlier when the in- 
dustry amended its federal marketing 
agreement and order (in effect since 
1939) to permit a ban on shipments for 
a period as long as 14 days in any season. 
e Many Young Trees—The industry is 
worrying mainly about the BAE pre- 
diction that citrus production may dou- 
ble the 1937-41 average in the next 20 
years. The BAE’s unhappy forecast rests 
on the number of young trees that will 
come into bearing in that time. Ever 
larger imports of bananas and pine- 


apples as well as bigger domestic crops, 
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_especially apples, deepens the gloom. 
~ Latest t _ counts 44) | 
show approximately 650,000 acres” of 
- oranges, nearly 230,000 acres of grape- 
fruit. More half. the trees (56%) 
are less, than 30 years old, 80% are less 
than 20. Oranges. and_ grapefruit in 
Florida and oranges-in Califordnia reach 
. their heaviest production at 40 years 
of age. Trees less than 20 years old now 
will be at or nearing full maturity about 
1970: iy ; 
_ © Cites Need for Control-The BAE 
has set down the dimensions of- the 
citrus headache. by figuring what im- 
-proved care, heavier fertilization, and 
_the maturity of the groves will mean in 

future production, . 
1946 Estimate 1969 Productive 
_of Crop Capacity 
(Millions of Boxes) 
_Flordia oranges 61 - 90 


California oranges 52.4. 64 
Flordia grapefruit 34 50 
Texas citrus 25 28 


The BAE has told the citrus industry 
-that more than temporary reverses of |- 
issed . nature (dry weather, frost) will be re- 
._To quired to cut- production to a manage- 


wers | able supply. 


pic | AUTO MAGAZINES REVIVED 


de- Magazines published by auto manu- 
costs facturers for free distribution to car 
owners are beginning to trickle back 


€z€, | ito existence after enforced wartime 
for suspensions. 
nge These publications are generally a 


cross between general circulation maga- 
zines and company house organs. They 
= are sometimes edited by people on the 
company payroll, sometimes farmed out 


eon = Sag — Lips may — any- 
idly thing from fiction and travel articles to 


women’s fashions, recipes, puzzles and 
' Parlor games, and cartoons. They carry 


‘ institutional advertising of the sponsor- 

td ing company or articles about it. None 0 

‘ contains any outside advertising. 

ma They are distributed to car owners (WZ ll Cltttdh for example 

¥ and prospects through the dealer organ- 

ization. The dealers buy copies in de- 

, sired quantities, and furnish the names Clean; crisp, sparkling paper for your forms and letterheads! It’s an 

ith to which they are to be distributed. 7 had i . 
The most elaborate of these maga- | incentive to good work and an invitation to careful reading. Ask ypur 

zines is the “Ford- Times.” Circulation 2 2 r - S 

p- is now more than 800,000, and demand printer to show you Hamilton Bond in snowy white and a choice of 


is reported to be increasing at the rate 


of of 4,000 a day. The 64-page, pocketsize contrasting colors, See for yourself what this fine paper does for your 
~ book sells to dealers for 7h¢ per copy. letterheads, invoices, and business forms of all kinds. 

i Ford products are mentioned only in- 

m directly, sometimes not at all. Hamilton Bond is a “good paper for good business.” 

is Others now being published include 

mg Hudson’s “Newsletter,” the “Buick 


Magazine,” De Soto’s “People and 


“4 Places,” and Dodge’s “News.” Chevro- 
) “ 
. let’s “Friends,” which- was the most 
ll widely circulated of these magazines be- 
fore the war, has not yet resumed pub- 
lication, but indications point to its 


reappearance next spring. 
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PARKING METERS 


The installation of MI-CO Parking 
Meters is a sound investment 
because you know exactly what to 
expect in the way of returns. 
Scores of cities report that the 
revenue from MI-CO Meters, over 
the cost of maintenance, has made 
it possible for them to purchase 
additional equipment for further 
traffic regulation. @ MI-CO Meters 
pay out quickly because they are 
seldom out of order . . . some cities 
reporting less than one service call 
per meter per year. MI-CO Parking 
Meters have an enviable reputation 
for dependable, low cost perform- 
ance over long periods of time, 
and under the severest weather 
conditions. Q If you contemplate 
the metered plan of parking, be 
sure to investigate MI-CO. Write 
for details and case histories. 


MI-CO 
METERS 


231 Court St., Covington, Kentucky 


Division of The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc. 
Covington, Ky. 
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FTC Trims Sail 


New statement of policy 
redefines functions to eliminate 
conflict with FDA. Republicans’ 
victory may have hastened it. 


The Food & Drug Administration 
regulates the labeling of foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics. 

The Federal Trade Commission regu- 
lates the advertising of those same 
products. 

e FTC Acquiesces—That seems to be 
what Congress had in mind as it wrote 
the laws over the past generation to 
define the authority of those agencies. 


FTC has now recorded its agreement in ~ 
a policy statement which accompanied | 
the commission’s new rules of practice 
this month. 

The drug and cosmetic trades, which 
are the industries mainly affected 
conflicts of authority between the agen- 
cies, feel the statement has been lon 
over-due. As they see it, FTC is trim- 
ming its sails to weather G.O.P. winds 
when the 80th Congress assembles. The 
statement writes into administrative 
doctrine at least part of the Republican 
Reece bill that failed to pass at the 
last session. 
e The New Policy—In its four-point 
ap. announcement, the commission 

as pledged: 

(1) To cooperate with other federal 

agencies in fields of authority where 


ICE CREAM RIDES HIGH 
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The ice cream sales curve headed sky- 
ward when wartime restrictions on 
cream were dropped (left). Estimated 
per capita consumption in the U. S. 
for 1946 is 5.3 gal.; previous peak was © 
3.4 gal. in 1942. But ice cream makers 
are planning to boost sales even 
higher. One idea is the jumbo con- 
tainer. Sales managers have figured 
that the bigger the package, the more 
ice cream people will eat. Breyer Ice 
Cream Co. of Philadelphia is putting 
on a big promotion drive (below) for 
the gallon container. In Philadelphia, 
consumers pay $1.95 for the gallon, or 
about the price of three quarts. Bzeyer 
and other ice cream makers figure 
that the big containers will go well for 
parties and for regular family use in 
suburbs and in rural areas, where more 
people have frozen food cabinets. 
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=: & If Noise Demons get you down 


It's Armstrong's Cushiontone 


be repainted without loss of 
-acoustical efficiency. 

FREE BOOKLET, “How to Exter- 
minate Office Noise Demons,” 
gives all the facts. Write for your 


Saab A BEATING from noise 
demons wrecks your concen- 
tration, cuts your efficiency, uses 
up your energy. Noise demons _ ical ceiling of Armstrong’s Cush- 
multiply in the racket of clatter- iontone*. The 484 deep drilled 
ing machines, loud voices, and _ holes in each 12” square of this copy to Armstrong 
shrill bells. They’re wasteful, fibrous material absorb up to Cork Co, 3012 
nerve-racking office pests. 75% of all noise that strikes the Stevens Street, 
You can get rid of noise de- ceiling. Cushiontone is an ex- Lancaster, 
mons quickly with an econom- cellent reflector of light andcan Penna. (Ay 
* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 
ADDING MACHINES *& CALCULATORS * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES & CASH REGISTERS 


AMPROSOUND 
“Century” 


16mm. Sound-on-Film Projector 


priced 16mm. sound projector 


An economical projector for quality 16mm. Write for complete details on the Amprosound 


sound projection—where still pictures, revorse  “‘Century“’—today! 
operation, and the combination of sound and 
silent speeds are not required. Simplified de- 
sign brings the “Century” within the price AMP RI 
m Silent ¢ 16 mm Silent 
8 7 am Sound-on-Film 


threading and operation ... for brilliant 
projection and superb tone reproduction. The 
“Century” is ideal for use in homes, classrooms, 
average sized auditoriums and by industry. 


range of limited budgets . . . yet incorporates 
Ampro features that make for unusual ease of 
Slide Projectors 
16 mm Arc Projectors 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 18, Ill. 
A General Precision Equi * Corporation Subsidiary 


those agencies likewise have regulatory 
we}; 

(2) To refrain from instituting action 
involving labeling or branding “where 
the subject matter . . . is, by specific 
legislation . . . a direct responsibility 
of another federal agency”; 

(3) To take “account . . . of the la- 
beling requirements of the Food & 
Drug Administration” in correcting 
false advertising; 

(4) To take action against advertisers 

only when the omission of material 
facts would result in serious danger to 
users or impair public health. 
e Needs Clarification—Puzzled manu- 
facturers, lawyers, and advertising agents 
are searching the statement for specific 
meanings. Attorneys who are specialists 
in FTC practice shy away from any 
open-and-shut interpretation. They pre- 
fer to wait for clarification. It could 
come as an industry-wide omnibus an- 
nouncement or as a pattern of individ- 
ual decisions. 

One result seems certain: more con- 
sistency between the rulings of the two 
agencies. 
© Question—Some manufacturers are 
wondering whether they can now drop 
from their advertising the familiar 
phrase: “Caution: Use only as directed.” 
The answer depends on how the com- 
mission applies the fourth point of 
its statement to each individual case. 


New Orleans Laundries 
Court Public Goodwill 


To improve the public relations of 
their industry, laundries and dry clean- 
ers in New Orleans have formed a co- 
operative association. The Board of 
Authority of this association will publi- 
cize an “accredited label,” and act as an 
impartial court of last resort on disputes 
between members and their customers. 
e Work Standards Set—Members will 
receive a certificate showing that they 
are accredited if their work measures up 
to standards set by the essociation. 
These certificates will be issued for short 
periods only, so that approval may 
teadily be withdrawn from an estab- 
lishment if its work falls below stand- 
ard, or if it refuses to comply with the 
board’s decision on a dispute. 

The association’s newspaper adver- 
tising will attempt to sell New Orleans 
consumers on the wisdom of patroniz- 
ing only accredited stores. 

e Question of Damages—Arbitration of 
disputes was included among the board’s 
duties because nonpayment of cus- 
tomers’ claims for loss or damage is by 
far the most irksome cause of bad pub- 
lic relations in the industry. The board 
will also undertake to soothe customers’ 
feelings when it decides against them. 
This is likely to occur often, since in 
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MICRO Precision 5% 
Important Part of Control 
ae _. For Sanding Rails 


witch is 
Equi 


pme 


ell 


CHICAGO 6..... ~308 W. Washington St. 
NEW YORK 17.........-101 Park Avenue 
CLEVELAND 3.......+4900 Euclid Avenue 
LOS ANGELES 14......1709 West 8th St. 
BOSTON lOsecerceecel2d Newbury Street 
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@ MICRO Precision Switch is small in size—no bigger 
than your thumb, but as accurate as a railroad time piece. 
Precision made, it is used as an important part of an auto- 

_ matic sanding apparatus by the New York Central. En- 
closed in a plastic case to protect against dirt and dust, it 
gives accurate, dependable performance. 


WHERE YOU CAN USE IT 


MICRO Precision Switches perform many and varied 
operations a3 an integral part of industrial equipment. 
They are also installed on present equipment to give 
safety and act as a limit, safety, or interlock on machine 
tools, lathes, laundry machinery, packaging machinery, 
elevators, welding equipment, along with other types of 
machines, 


Many mechanical operations can be made automatic and 


improved with the use of a MICRO Precision Switch. 


Bring your switching problems to experienced “MICRO” 
engineers—who have the KNOW HOW behind the 
making of millions of MICRO Precision Switches. 


© 1946 First Industrial Corporation 


BRANCH OFFICES 


The function of this equipment is to 
prevent sanding of the rails at ex- 
cessive wheel speed. The MICRO 
Precision Switch is operated by the 
speedometer governor to energize a 
valve which prevents the release of 
sand to give this desired 
control. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
PORTLAND, ORE. ..917 S. W. Oak St. 
DALLAS 4......2502 McKinney Ave. 
ST. LOUIS 3...222++-1218 Olive St. 
TORONTO, Ontario, Can. ..11 King St. 


HOW WOULD FOG 


LIFT A LOCOMOTIVE 


eeeON One minute’s notice? 


THE CALL CAME in at 2:16. “Rock-slide... right ahead of No. 
866... locomotive derailed.” With both tracks of the division 
blocked, it’s a rush call for the wreckmaster and his wreck train. 


Railroad wreck men—and their equipment—have to be ready 


for any emergency. That’s why, if you climbed into one 


find wire rope slings of all types and sizes ...to hoist 
anything, up to an entire locomotive. 


Quite a few would probably have the bright blue 
fittings that mean “Made by Roebling.” And among 
these you’d find a number of unique Roebling “Flat- 
weave” slings. For wreckmasters find the flat, inter- 
locking construction of these wire rope slings makes 
them lighter, more flexible, easier and safer to handle, 
“Flatweave” is the latest improvement by a com- 
pany that has been improving wire rope slings for 
over 50 years. In repair shops and foundries, machine 
shops and shipyards, men trust their lives and loads 
to Roebling slings. You can safely entrust them with 
the job of lowering your hoisting costs. 


JOHN A ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW. JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 


of their box cars, you’d 


Wine Outlets Jump 


Wine went to U. S. consumers 
through almost 11,000 new retail 
outlets in the vintage year 1945 
(ended June 30, 1946). This was 
disclosed in the second annual 
survey of wine distribution by 
type of outlet made by the Wine 
Institute, San Francisco. 

Restaurants, bars, and taverns 

ot most. of the new licenses 

(6,103). -Package: stores showed a 

jump of 3,919 licenses. 

Conversely, package stores still 
outrank on-premises _ establish- 
ments six to one as retail wine 
outlets. Packaged wine accounted 
for 85.9% of the retail volume of 
the 1945. vintage as compared to 
84.69% in 1944 (BW—Nov¥.17 
”45,p39). 

Package 1944 1945 
State, county, city.. 9.05 . 10.38 
Liquor, wine stores 42.38 43.50 
Drug stores 8. 8.17 
Food stores 4 14.18 

9.7 


2.37 
Restaurants, 
taverns, clubs.... 12.79 11.70 


a large proportion of cases the com- 
plaints are unfair. For instance, the 
average life of a shirt is estimated at 20 
washings; after that, perspiration and 
general wear and tear make it vulnerable 
to tearing or snagging. Even if this hap- 
pens in laundering, which is likely, the 
laundries feel that the customer has 
already received full wearing from the 
shirt and is not entitled to damages. 

e A Going Concern—The board is al- 
ready operating. In one of its first cases, 
a woman Claimed damages for tears in a 
blanket cleaned by an association mem- 
ber. Examination of the blanket showed 
that it was 20 years old. The claim was 
refused. In another, a torn coat was the 
basis for claim. The board found for 
the customer, and the cleaner paid up, 
although he had previously refused to 
do so. 


SEARS FARM LINE EXPANDED 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. is edging its 
way toward a broader line of farm equip- 
ment. But the company plans to stop 
short of the ‘heavy farm machinery— 
tractors, combines. 

The latest product to enter Sears’ 
farm-equipment line is a new silo un- 
loader which Sears is distributing for the 
Leach Co. of Oshkosh, Wis. (BW— 
Nov.9’46,p44). The unloader fits in 
with the barn, tillage, and spraying 
equipment that Sears has long. made a 
practice of selling. 
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Traffic paint protectors designed, patented and manufactured by Plastic Engineering, inc. 


Now they’re making 
highway markers from GEON 


Another interesting application for 
GEON raw materials 


HOSE highway markers—more properly known as 
“traffic paint protectors”—are lightweight, easy to 
handle. They’re permanently colored, unaffected by sun, 
rain, air, heat, cold, paint, oil, or any one of hundreds 
of normally destructive factors. They’re sufficiently 
resilient that they won’t break when dropped from 
truck to painted line. Nor will they harm a tire if acci- 
dentally struck by a car. It was possible 
to mold them from one of the GEON 
polyvinyl materials in such a way that 
they stack easily, yet always land in the 
right position when dropped from the 
paint truck. 


These properties, plus many others, 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


~ 

~~ 
have made versatile GEON the ideal material for liter- 
ally hundreds of products in the home and in industry 
—shower curtains and fly swatters—upholstery and 
floor tiles—clothing and luggage—wire insulation and 
acid tank linings. 

And GEON can be pressure or injection molded, ex- 
truded, calendered or cast into sheet or film. In solu- 
tion or latex forms it can be applied as coatings for 
fabrics and fibres of all kinds as well as for paper and 
cardboard. Products made from GEON may be flexible 

or rigid, clear or opaque, brilliantly or 
delicately colored. 

For more information about 
GEON, please write Dept. B-13, B. 
F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario, 


A DIVISION OF 
THE B. F. GOODRICH C 


@ ENGINEERED AND MOLDED AT NO. 1 


A clear case for 


@ Here’s the battery that speaks for 
itself. Its transparent case lets you see 
the liquid-level at a glance... anda 
hydrometer, molded into the case, tells 
the charge. It’s the storage battery for 
the G-E self-charging portable radio. 
During the war, plastics battery cases 
proved their value in walkie-talkies, 
storm lamps, and other military items. 
For this Willard storage battery, the 
leakproof, acid-resistant case is injec- 
tion-molded to exacting specifications 
by General Electric. The material is poly- 


styrene—lighter than glass and stronger 
than hard rubber. G.E.’s complete 
plastics service covers every step in 
the design and manufacture of plastics 
products. 

Have you a plastics product to de- 
sign? Consult General Electric—world’s 
largest manufacturer of finished plas- 
tics products. We'll be glad to send you 
a new booklet, ““What Are Plastics?” 
Write Plastics Divisions, Chemical De- 
partment, General Electric Company, 
1 Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC PLASTICS FACTORIES ARE LOCATED AT SCRANTON, PA., MERIDEN, CONN., 


CD 46-a18 


FORT WAYNE, IND., TAUNTON, WEST LYNN, AND PITTSFIELD, MASS, 


PLASTICS AVENUE 


G-E Complete Service — 
Everything in Plastics 


BACKED BY 52 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 
We’ve been designing and manufacturing 
plastics products ever since 1894. G-E Re- 
search works continually to develop new 
materials, new processes, new applications. 


NO. § PLASTICS AVENUE—complete plastics 
service—engineering, design and mold-mak- 
ing. Our own industrial designers and engi- 
neers, working together, create plastics parts 
that are both scientifically sound and good- 
looking. Our own toolroems are manned by 
skilled craftsmen—average precision mold 
experience, 12 years. 


ALL TYPES OF PLASTICS. Facilities for com- 
pression, injection, transfer and cold molding 
... for both high and low pressure laminating 
... for fabricating. And G-E Quality Control 
—a byword in industry—means as many 
as 160 inspections and analyses for a single 
plastic part. 
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This Memo to the 
Editor on 1947 busi- 
ness presents, we 
think, an unusually 
interesting analysis. 
It was prepared by 
the Economic Staff 
for office reading. 
The original purpose 
was to set out for 
editorial guidance 
the economic sign- 
posts that business is 
likely to pass next 
year. We are sharing 
it in the belief that 
such an_ informal 
statement may have 
equal merit for man- 
agement guidance. 
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A steady stream of Yuletide greetings has been flowing in from our 
friends in the business forecasting business. Perhaps these gentlemen are 
subject to a seasonal influence—for we find them in rare and peaceful agree- 
ment. This is in itself gratifying. 

But we can’t say the same for the common bond that has brought them 
together. It is their melancholy conclusion that a decline in business activity 


during 1947 is almost a certainty. 


& 

Of course, the skittish nervousness displayed by the stock market since 
early September has led many a layman to suspect some such development 
was coming. But the common chord now being struck by the chorus of experts 
is something else again. So, after a number of talks with the forecasters, we 
are passing on to you the gist of their views, as well as a few of our own. 

e 

You will recall that in August, Business Week reported to executives on 
the likely course of business and prices to mid-1947 (BW—Aug.24'46,p45). 
There the anatomy of the current boom was laid open. 

It was shown that after V-J Day consumers had gone on a spree. At their 
bidding, the production and sale of consumer goods were rapidly lifted. But 
the gains were concentrated largely among nondurables. Indeed, spending 
on these leaped upward until it was a fifth more than was to be expected from 
a study of consumer habits in past periods of prosperity. 

Meanwhile, durable output could not be quickly expanded and strikes 
had seriously delayed its recovery. The result was a lopsided pattern of 
consumption and production that could not be retained once durable goods 
output started roiling. 

The task facing business, then, was to shift from a consumer boom based 
on the nondurables to a more stable prosperity in which the durables con- 
tributed an equitable share. 

It was the judgment of Business Week in August that such a changeover 
could and would be effected successfully. At the most, business might feel a 
slight bump—as apparel, food, and similar industries were forced to cut back 
from their exceptional activity. 


& 

Into the middle of this somewhat unstable economic edifice there came 
hurtling in recent months a series of unfortunate developments. Taken 
together, they make it extremely difficult to shift from boom to prosperity 
without a corrective adjustment of considerable magnitude. 


First in point of time and scope has been the rapid ascent of prices. 


Many people do not realize the extent and degree to which prices have 
moved higher. Since June the cost of living has jumped more than 12%, 
with foodstuffs up more than one-fourth and clothing higher by close to one- 
tenth. Moreover, the average of all wholesale prices (which move more 
quickly than the cost of living) has shot ahead by 23%. Foods have climbed 
42%. Textiles 21%. Even the slow moving metals have advanced some 
18%. Chemicals have jumped 28%. Hides and leather are up 34%. 

These higher prices are currently brewing a large dose of trouble. Their 


advance has outstripped the slow growth of consumer incomes with these 
results: Some items are already experiencing difficulty in moving from the 
market; labor has been irrevocably committed to another round of wage 
advances that appear to be clearly excessive; and business seems to have been 
spurred into an inventory policy that may well turn out to be extremely 
troublesome. 
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In anyone’s ledger of postwar sore spots the labor-management problem 
tops the domestic side of the list. The current price advance has rubbed salt 


in this wound, and a cure in 1947 now seems virtually impossible. Unhappily, 
the structure of U. S. unionism has rendered the cure doubly difficult. For 
those industries in which unions are most militantly strong are the ones best 
able to upset the business applecart. 

If strikes of a. serious nature occur in 1947 they are likely to be concen- 
trated in durable lines. Yet these are the industries where high output is 
essential to offset the slack that is likely to appear among the nondurables. 

s 

If the unions carry through to their objectives, the alternative to strikes 

is another upward twist in industrial wages and prices. For durable lines have 


had a mixed year profitwise. Big automobile and electric equipment com- 
panies, for example, will show good earnings in the fourth quarter, but not 
much for the year as a whole. Next year offers a fresh opportunity. If 
forced to increase wage bills by an extreme amount, these companies (and 
very many others) will do all they can—even to the point of again raising 
prices—to restore earnings. 

a 

Is there any way out of this dilemma where wages and prices chase 
each other around like a dog going after his tail? We think there is. But it 
calls for a balance of reason, goodwill, and restraint on the part of manage- 
ment and labor that is so contrary to past performance that one can hardly 
hope for it to materialize. So we persist in an unhappy feeling that, like 
our proverbial dog, the whole process must finally end in a dizzy thud. 

a 

Moreover, the record on inventories is hardly calculated to charge any 
observer of business with optimism. Since V-J Day almost $12 billion of the 
nation’s product has been turned out not for final consumers but for building 
up stocks. Much of this increase has represented an essential element in 
the reconversion from war to peace. Business .Week reported in August that 
inventory building appeared orderly and at a pace sufficiently moderate to 
cause no undue disturbance when it came to an end. 

No longer can such an agreeable accounting be rendered. It now appears 
that as early as midsummer the threat of higher prices prompted business, 
like the consumer, to begin reaching out for whatever goods it could lay 
hands on. Moreover, shortages of critically needed parts and materials in 
durable lines led to an abnormal piling up of work in process. The result has 
been a stepped-up rate of inventory accumulation, with many stocks badly 
out of balance. Even after allowance for revaluation due to higher prices, 
net addition to stocks in third-quarter 1946 was at an annual rate in the 
neighborhood of $7 billion. And reports for the current quarter show no 
letdown. 

Our statistical friends tell us that the ratio of inventories to sales today is 
considerably below the level that has existed in past periods of high income. 
This may be, but the twin symptoms of misfortune in earlier years—rising 
prices and an extremely rapid rate of accumulation—also are at hand. 

Se 

It is all too apparent how this melancholy combination can put the skids 
under business. Without question a sizable quantity of nondurables in past 
months have gone into inventory. When inventory buying dries up something 
must take its place. The consumer is the obvious man to take over, yet higher 
prices have severely limited his ability to do so. 

As a matter of fact, some statisticians estimate that consumers must 
increase their spending rate by about one-fourth between mid-1946 and 
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second-quarter 1947 if available goods are to be moved from the market and 
current prices maintained. They get this disturbing figure by combining a 
12% advance in the cost of living with an estimated increase in output for 
consumption (largely durables) of 12%. The same statisticians are quick to 
point out that wages and salaries in October were only about 5% higher than 
in June and with employment virtually at capacity little further gain is to be 
anticipated except through higher wage rates. 
& 

If these calculations turn out to be correct—and it is the fact that such 
Q gap unquestionably exists, rather than the exact figure, that is significant— 
there is likely to be only one answer. 

Prices and output will decline. 

Of course, a dip of this character might be broken by higher wages, 
providing they were properly timed and applied only to companies that could 
absorb them without raising prices. But unfortunately, the industries with 
which the unions are preparing to go to the mat do not fit this bill. 

it’s not hard to pick the outstanding candidates for the dubious privilege 
of leading any downturn. High priced apparel and luxury items probably top 
the list, and the unusual and unique “pre-Christmas bargain sales” during 
past weeks suggest they already are beginning to feel the pinch. 

Among manufacturers in general, chief candidates for lower prices 
appear to be certain textile, apparel, and housefurnishing lines. Building 
materials are another strong possibility. 


. Of course, producers of many consumer goods have one road open to 
lower prices thet is relatively smooth: They can concentrate on turning out 
cheaper items rather than the high priced products with wide profit margins 
produced in quantity under price control. But not all price cutting can be as 
easy as this. In many instances producers will be offered the alternative of 
either cutting profit margins (and there are not a few cases where they can 
afford to do so), or of suffering a reduction in sales. 

* 

The principal candidate for lower prices, however, will not be the first 
to reach the public. We speak of farm and food prices, which almost certainly 
will give way this next year. Here the rise has been extraordinary, but a 
decline in demand in the face of a really good 1947 crop could pull these 
prices down as much as a fourth before government supports would come to 
the rescue. 

It is possible, then, for a business letdown in 1947 to have one bright 
side: It might bring the cost of living down as much as 10% and reduce the 
‘average of wholesale prices by a fifth. But no decline of this order could be 
accomplished without some additional dislocation, and in this instance the 
dislocation would not be small. Almost inevitably such a price reduction 
must be accompanied by a decrease in employment and production of slump 
dimensions—say between 20% and 35% of the FRB Index of industrial 
output, with unemployment rising to a range of 5 to 7 million. 

@ 

At this point you can put us on the spot by asking if we think a turndown 
of slump proportions is likely. There is only one answer: Neither we nor 
anyone else can speak with any certainty about the magnitude of the decline 
next year. We can string along with the other business analysts in foreseeing 
some cut in prices and output of nondurables. But the extent to which o 
turndown that starts in these lines might spread to other industries is the 
truly tough question. 

There are many favorable elements in the present situation that have 
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been absent from our past slumps. A list of them makes impressive reading. 

(1) The government floor under farm prices. In 1920-21 farm prices 
were more than halved and farm incomes went through a wringer. No such 
decline need now occur. 

(2) Unemployment Insurance. This places a limit—admittedly low—on 
the decline in consumer incomes. 

(3) Government expenditures. Even after redu-tion of the federal 
budget, about one-sixth of the gross national product will represent an 
expenditure by some unit of government. 

(4) Exports. U. S. exports have been running at a rate,as high as $10- 
billion annually. This pace may be decreased in 1947, but not greatly. 

(5) The backlog of demand for construction and for durable goods. This 
is the most debatable and uncertain of the lines of defense against a slump. 
As suggested above, construction and durable goods already have come a long 
way since first-quarter 1946. Nevertheless backlogs that remain are enor- 
mous. 


Labor holds the key to production in these lines in 1947. If costs and 
prices are pushed higher and strikes create bad bottlenecks in materials, both 
demand and output for durables are likely to suffer markedly—particularly 
housing, plant and equipment, two of the most Sensitive areas. 

A serious cost situation already exists in construction, with a six-room 
house now requiring an outlay more than 50% greater than in 1941. Need- 
less to say, these costs have to be dragged down, rather than move up, if a 
mass market for housing is to be developed. Moreover, the prospect of lower 
construction costs is likely to prompt many companies to postpone outlays on 
new plant and equipment. And those who waver on such a decision will 
probably be pushed into a conservative policy once a business turndown 
becomes clearly evident. 

. * 

These are admittedly sizable obstacles. But even in the face of thern 
and the other serious hitches reviewed above, it remains within the realm of 
possibility for business to shift from its boom in nondurables to a more solid 
prosperity with little more than a minor dip—a conclusion handed the 
President by the Council of Economic Advisers. 

But a happy conjunction of circumstances will be required if the 
transition is not to be any rougher than this. Prices must yield at the expense 
of profit margins; inventory buying must assume a new restraint and not be 
curbed suddenly and drastically; and labor must work out with management 


a set of new bargains without cutting output or raising prices. This is a tall 


order. It presupposes goodwill and good judgment all along the line. 


We very much fear these rigorous prerequisites will not be fulfilled and 
that business is in for at least a stiff bump—say a cut of 12% to 20% in 
industrial production. 

Moreover, if most of the chips should fall the wrong way a decline on this 
order could be converted into slump proportions—a fall in industrial output 
of a fourth to a third. 

But even with the worst of luck the process should end here and recovery 
should be speedy. For the war has left a heritage of heavy needs that can 
only be filled by some years of high employment. 


The Economics Staff 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 28, 1946, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 
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One of a series describing Cyanamid’s many activitf 


The minute you step aboard... 


You can sense a difference in the new 
pleasure craft . . . like this thirty-four foot 
Higgins cruiser. It looks and “feels” a 
lighter, sturdier and tighter boat. And it is 
... because it is made with waterproof ply- 
wood deck panels and molded wood veneer 
hull bonded with new waterproof resin ad- 
hesives developed by American Cyanamid 
Company. 

These new resin glues hold tight in 
spite of constant soaking or pounding from 
heavy seas. The glue lines are stronger 
than the wood they bond; narrow planking 
and old-fashioned caulking are eliminated; 
and each boat is seaworthy when launched 
—there is no need to worry about leaks or 
a “swelling up” period. 

But that’s not all—the use of Cvanamid 
resin adhesives can cut construction time 
almost in half ... for they’re easy to handle, 


MOLDING 


foolproof, and the finished veneers do not 
lift or peel. 

Certain other Cyanamid adhesive for- 
mulations have craze-resistant properties 
—an important advantage in secondary 
gluing where perfect fitting is not 
practical. And, in many cases, nec- 

y clamping is reduced since 
only spot tacking is required. 

Cyanamid resin adhesives are be- 
ing used for many other quality prod- 
ucts. Prefabricated houses, aircraft, 
furniture, truck and station wagon 
bodies, sporting goods, and musical 
instruments can be made stronger 
with these glues. 

Developing new and better resin 
adhesive formulations to meet the 
needs of industry is an important 
part of the work of Cyanamid’s 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


Plastics Division. It is typical of the broad 
cooperative research and development 
program of American Cyanamid in con- 
stantly seeking to improve products and 
processes through chemical progress. 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, NE 


CHEMISTRY 
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Between Cacao Bean and Chocolate Bar... 
there’s a BALDWIN 


When you sink your teeth in a creamy bar of chocolate 
candy, or drink a cup of cocoa. . . the chances are that 
Baldwin had a hand in preparing the treat. 


After the white cacao beans are removed from the pod 
and husked, the kernels are ground to produce a rich 
chocolate liquor. Then powerful Baldwin presses squeeze 
out the excess fats, yielding cacao butter (an important 
ingredient in chocolate) and cocoa. 


In locomotives, hydraulic presses, testing equipment, ship 
propellers, diesel engines, castings and forgings, Baldwin 
combines long experience, progressive engineering and 
modern production facilities to help industry solve its 
problems. Perhaps this same combination can help you. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa., U.S.A. 
Eddystone Division; Standard Steel Works Division; The 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; 
Baldwin Locomotive Works of Canada, Ltd.; The Midvale Co. 


(2 BALDWIN 
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PRODUCTION 
Counter-Gravity Casting 


New foundry technique, developed by Armour Foundation, 


uses gas préssure or vacuum to force metal upward into mold. 
Slag-free castings, fewer rejects, among claimed advantages. 


FS SAE ee eee See Be Res 


Another advance in foundry technol- 
ogy was disclosed dast week by the 
Armour Research tion of the 
Illinois Institute of ‘Yechnology. It re- 
vealed preliminary details of research on 
two methods of “counter-gravity” cast- 
ing (in which the molten metal is forced 
upward into the mold by gas pressure 
or vacuum)... ~ ~ 

The most common method of pour- 

ing castings is into an open mold, from 
the top or bottom of a ladle. An alter- 
native method used in some: foundries 
is “bottom pouring.” In this process, 
the pool of molten metal is higher 
than the mold. Gravity forces the metal 
into the mold, through the bottom. 
@ Two New Methods—Armour research, 
which has extended over a five-year pe- 
tiod, has concentrated on counter-gravity 
pouring accomplished by: 

(1) Pressure: A teapot-type ladle is 
inclosed and gas pressure introduced to 
force flow. 

(2) Vacuum: Molds are inclosed in 
a vacuum bell, and are connected by 
refractory tubes ‘to,a supply of molten 
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metal which is placed below the level 
of the molds. When the bell is evacu- 
ated, the metal is sucked up into the 
molds. 
e Advantages Claimed—According to 
the foundation, counter-gravity pouring 
roduces denser, cleaner castings, slag- 
ree. ~It permits the use of. thinner 
walls. in casting design. Yield .is also 
greater, 75% to 80% recovery of pour- 
ing metal is reported (in conventional 
practice, yield varies from 50% for steel 
and iron to 75% with special techniques 
and materials). Rejects ran as low as 
1%. to.2% in test runs of several thou- 
sand castings. 
e Slag Trouble—In discussing the poten- 
tial advantages of the new process, 
Armour researchers stated that with 
ladle pouring, gases and slag are some- 
times entrapped as the metal leaves the 
ladle. The metal is poured into a tur- 
bulent pool in the pouring cup, where 
further entrapment of slag and air can 
occur. 

Such inclusions often cause defective 
castings, and sometimes defects are not 


PREFABS FOR FAST WORK ON THE RAILS 


To renew rail on its congested tracks, England’s Southern Railway uses 60-ft. 
prefabricated sections, assembled at a yard (left). The evenly matched sections, 
transported by flat car, are Jaid in place with a crane (right). In addition to a 
134% cost saving, the road expects the method to halve the time the line is 
out of service. American engineers, who have always insisted on staggered 
rail joints, are watching the experiment with cautious interest. 
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In this era of rising prices, it's news 
to learn about anything that costs 
less, especially a material with the 
-appeal of Lustron. And especially a 
reduction of two-thirds! 
But that’s the story on Lustron . .. 
75c before the war, 25c today, and 
the quality is improved. (Volume 
production up 300% in 1947 and 
constantly improved methods of 
manufacture are the reasons.) 
And because Lustron is so light in 
weight it delivers more per pound 
than any practical alternative. On 
the economy side, too, Lustron molds 
fast in most modern mass production 
techniques, scrap is re-usable, and in 
common with most plastics, color and 
finish are inherent and machining 
and assembly costs are minimized. 
There's unlimited color range, too. 
If you're getting out your pencils 
and figuring production costs today, 
don't overlook luxurious yet low cost 
Lustron. Get full data and expert 
advice on your problem direct today: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 
In Canada, Monsanto Ltd., Montreal, 
Toronto, Vancouver. 


Lustron: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Ten.to one! 


Those are long odds. Seldom is the 
outcome absolutely certain to be 
favorable. 

Yet when you install a Hancock 
“‘s00 Brinell” Bronze Valve you 
are sure of from ten to twenty 
times the service you can get from 
an ordinary valve. 

The reason is simple. The seats 
and discs are so hard that no 
foreign substances in the lines— 
rust, scale or pipe-turnings—even 
scratch the mirror-like surfaces. 
For practical purposes, when this 
valve is closed, it is sealed as if 
welded. 

Under the toughest working con- 
ditions there is a lifetime of leak- 
less service in Hancock ‘‘s500 
Brinell” Bronze Valves. Therefore 
it is the utmost economy to install 
them and avoid replacement, shut 
down, repair and maintenance costs. 

Give us the details of your valve 
needs. We will recommend the cor- 
rect Hancock Valve for your 
purpose. 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors every- 
where. Write to them or to us for full information. 


HANCOCK 
Valves 


MAXWELL 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


A new use has been found for 
mechanical resonance—the force 
which can destroy bridges if march- 
ing soldiers don’t break step. It is 
being used to test the elevators and 
rudders of Consolidated-Vultee’s 
XB-36, the Army’s largest land-based 
bomber (below). 

The vibration tests are conducted 
in complete safety, on the ground. 
Oversize electrodynamic loudspeaker 
units are utilized. Sound is not in- 
volved. Normally, loudspeaker coils 
transmit vibrations to a cone which 
produces sound waves. In the testing 
device, the cone is replaced by a rigid 
metal rod, which is attached to the 
coil. The rod transmits the vibrations 
from the coils, or shakers, to the 
structure under test. 
eCan Watch Flutters—The loud- 
speaker units are energized by a varia- 
ble frequency electronic generator. 
By turning a knob on the control 
panel, the vibrating frequency is 
varied between 2 and 500 cycles per 
second. 

At certain frequencies, depending 
on the equipment location and the 
type of structure under test, resonant 
forces are produced and fluttering is 
observed. Power is applied at res- 
onant frequency only long enough to 
set up the required test forces; con- 
tinued vibration might destroy the 
structure. 

Thus engineers can determine 
whether vibrations in one part of a 
plane will produce destructive sym- 
pathetic vibrations at resonant fre- 
quencies in other parts of the plane. 

Two or more shakers can be used 
in any degree of synchronization to 
create twisting forces. 

e Makes Huge Pianes Bounce— 
Wings an be excited so that the tail 
assembly whips sidewise, causing the 


How to Find Sympathetic Vibrations 


fuselage to make snapping noises like 
a toy cricket. Or shakers can be placed 
on the wings in such a position that 
a plane can be made to bounce on 
the landing gear in simulation of 
landing shocks. This was done with 
a 30-ton Douglas C-74. 

The equipment is not limited to 
testing airframes. It can also be 
adapted to repeated load or fatigue 
testing of bridges, buses, railroad 
cars, towers, and similar structures. 


discovered until considerable time and 
labor have been wasted. 

It is common practice, of course, to 
provide risers in mold design. These 
risers, which extend above the final sur- 
face of the casting, serve to float out 
impurities. For dense castings, many 
risers are usually required. ‘They are 
later machined off. 

Counter-gravity technique minimizes 
slag and air entrapment because the 
metal is moved from a quiet pool below 
the slag surface directly into the mold. 
e Rate Trouble—Ladle pouring intro- 
duces other variants into the casting 
procedure. The rate of pour varies in 
proportion to the distance between the 
surface of the metal in the pouring cup 


and the rising surface of metal in the 
mold. Thus feed is fast as pour begins, 
slows down at the end of pour. 

The Armour process provides for con- 

trol of the rate of flow. This is done 
simply and automatically throughout 
the pour by adjustment of vacuum or 
of gas pressure. 
e Control Trouble—The human ele- 
ment in casting introduces individual 
characteristics which can vary from one 
heat to another, and even from one 
mold to another. Some foundries mini- 
mize such variables by bottom-pour pro- 
cedure so that one man can pour a com- 
plete heat; but day-to-day variations may 
make for poor control. 

With counter-gravity equipment, the 
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Logging Truck Brakes had... 


rae al is a rugged business—especially in the Pacific Northwest 

where great trucks roll down steep grades with heavy loads of giant logs. 
Braking was always a problem. Brake linings and brake drums burned out 
under friction-generated temperatures. Tires. deteriorated from the radiated 


heat. And sometimes brake failures sent trucks and logs hurtlingintoacanyon. - 


Obviously, brake drums had to be cooled. A water cooling system had 
already been devised, but there was no brake lining that could maintain fric- 
tion on wet brake drums. .- 

There are men at Brake Shoe who are specialists in friction materials 
and it was to them that the American Brakeblok Division representative 
brought the problem. The Brake Shoe experts went to work, backed by ex- 
perience and ingenuity and the best in laboratory equipment. 

Out of their laboratories came a new formula—a heavy duty American 
Brakeblok lining that maintained its braking effectiveness even though con- 
stantly doused with water. 

Today, both brake linings and brake drums last longer. Tires give longer 
service. Operating costs are down. 

Development of a part like this heavy duty brake block—one that is better, 
wears longer, even when the going is toughest—shows how Brake Shoe re- 
search can solve many probiems of wear involving friction. Perhaps we can 
solve some of yours, 

American Brake Shoe Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Ten Divisions of American Brake Shoe 
Company produce wear-resisting 
parts in 59 plants in U.S. and Canada: 
AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 
AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION 
AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION 
ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
KELLOGG DIVISION 
NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 
RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 
SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR 
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A MILLION 
MAGIC FINGERS 
clean up the plates 


Photo courtesy of Addressograph-Multsgraph Corporation 


HE zinc sheets which ultimately become Multilith plates 

require a delicate scrubbing (and quick drying!) as 
they pass through the manufacturing stage at Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation. 


Formerly this was a slow, costly, hand-sponging job: 
Today it is fast, accurate and cheap—thanks to a unique 
washing machine developed by Addressograph-Multigraph. 


This machine embodies an automatic gravity water wash, 
speeds the sheets past a 36” Osborn Rotary Spiral Brush, dries 
them in a gas drying cabinet—all in a fraction of a minute! 


Unusual process? —of course! But there are thousands 
of unusual processes in almost every industry (as well as 
millions of usual ones!) where Osborn brushes can help 
speed up manufacture, cut costs—and produce a better, 
more uniform and more saleable product. 


Why not let an Osborn engineer bring you up to date on 
the latest Osborn brushing techniques, and show how they 
can be applied to your business? Just ask us to have him 
call, without obligation to you, of course. 


THE OS80RN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


rushes \ 
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Plastic-Coated Pipe 


Steel pipe protected with baked- 

on phenolic plastic is being man- 
ufactured for industrial and home 
use by the Spang-Chalfant Di- 
vision of the National Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh. The corrosion-resist- 
ant pipe has undergone several 
years’ testing in oil-field equip- 
ment. 
e The pipe is first shot-blasted in- 
side, then up-ended in a rack and 
liquid plastic forced in. The ex- 
cess plastic is drained slowly, and 
the pipe air-dried, and baked. 
Four successive coatings are used. 
For other than oil-field use, the 
pipe can be coated both inside 
and out, it is said. 


optimum rate of pour is determined by 
experiment on specific castings. This 


rate is then set up on automatic instru- , 


ments and can be precisely maintained 
as long as desired. 

e Other Assets—Armour technicians, 
who have had the process in pilot-plant 
operation for three years, say that the 
metal can be poured somewhat hotter 
than in conventional processes. This re- 
portedly has certain metallurgical ad- 
vantages, and also helps prevent “freez- 
ing” of metal in thin-wall sections and 
resultant incomplete ay a 

Although the height of castings is 

limited to 20 in., it is said that even 
large pieces, such as car underframes 
that run 50 ft. long, can be cast by the 
process. 
e Applicability—Applications so far have 
been in both the ferrous and nonferrous 
fields. Most of the research has cen- 
tered on steel (vacuum-cast) and iron 
(pressure- or vacuum-cast). Gray iron 
molds and sand molds are used for iron 
casting. 

In the nonferrous field, castings of 

copper, brass, bronze, aluminum, and 
magnesium have been made to a limited 
extent. Permanent molds with sand 
cores are used in this work. 
e Information, Please—Although the 
process promises to reduce costs in foun- 
dries, and to improve casting quality 
and design, foundrymen are certain to 
pose such questions as: 

Does the method require the use of 
a great deal of new, specially designed 
equipment? 

How expensive would such equip- 
ment be? 

Will specially trained technicians be 
essential to operation? 

How are technical problems, such as 
mold-venting or selection of proper 
mold material, met? 

To such questions, Armour expects 
to reply in about two months, when 
further data will be released. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


conventional methods can in four. The 


UMI 


Wood Salvager . 


Designed to remove sheathing, sid- 
ing, flooring, and other lumber without 
splitting, Bord-Pri ripen: 4 can sal- 
vage more lumber in one hour than 


tool, produced by Maco Corp., Hunt- 
ington, Ind., sefliees a lever principle 


to apply an even force across the entire 


width of the board to be removed. The 

manufacturer claims a savings in time 

and money through use of the tool. 
Availability: immediate delivery, 


Rubber Insulant 


The latest offering of United States 
Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New 
York City, is an insulant, cellular rub- 
ber. This lighter-than-cork rubber is 
said to be resistant to moisture, fire, rot, 
acids, oil, vermin, and termites. War- 
time uses of cellular rubber included 
protection of dome-instal'zd radar equip- 
ment and support of wing fuel tanks in 
aircraft. Current use for. which it is 
recommended is truck and rail car re- 
frigeration. It is ted to be a 
weight-saver because of its nonabsorbent 
qualities and its own light weight. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Electronic Color Mixer 


Designed to create any shade of’ color 
in the visible light spectrum, a new 
device produced by General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, blends primary colors 
electrically. To operate the device, called 
a colorscope, intensities of three pri- 
mary light sources are varied by con- 
trols similar to those used to adjust 
the volume of a radio. 


LOCATE Gocer BRANCH PLANT... cae 


Whatever your component parts — castings, 
forgings, stampings, screw products, plastic mouldings 
— you can buy them from the 600 diversified industries 
located in Worcester. Build your branch plant here to 
avail yourself of these excellent suppliers and to achieve 
low-cost distribution to the multi-billion dollar New 
England market. 


The recent general increases in freight rates mean 
real competitive advantages to the manufacturer who 
opens branch plants in rich markets such as New England. 


Write the Worcester Chamber of Com- 
merce for a new brochure describing 
why Worcester is the Logical Branch 
Plant Center for New England. 


The device was intended principally 
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THE CONTAINER IS 


“PART OF THE 


eee NATURALLY 


PRODUCT 


GENERALLY... et 


Consider the Clam 


—nature provides it with a sturdy, 
streamlined shell perfectly designed 
to meet the rigors and hazards of 
undersea life. General Engineered 
Shipping Containers are also espe- 
cially designed for the product—and 
for the need. They’re also actually a 
“Part of the Product.” 

They’re lightweight and compact 
—no space is wasted. They’re extra 
strong for positive protection. 

Whatever your product may be, 
our engineers will be glad to help 
you design a better container for 
the more economical shipment of 
that product. They have had many 
years of experience in designing 
wirebounds, corrugated, and com- 
bination wood and corrugated con- 
tainers—for practically all types of 
products. 

Write today. Let us show you how 
General’s “Part ofthe Product” Plan 
can speed production and cut costs, 


NEW 
“GENERALIFT” PALLETS 


Millions of pallets were used 
by the armed forces. They 
saved from 50% to 90% in 
materials handling. We are 
now in full production of pal- 
lets for all industry. Our engi- 
neers will design a pallet best 


suited to your specific needs. 
Write today for Pallet Book. 


Write today for your 
free copy of booklet on 
GENERAL’ s!"* Part of the 
Product” Plan. 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
General sox company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicage 10, Ill. Nez 

DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, | N/A) PY 

Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, yA 

New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. LY General Wirebound Crate 
Continental Box Company, Inc.s 

Hovsten, Dallas. 

52 


to aid lecturers and physics teachers in 
explaining principles of- color mixture, 
Its uses now include matching cloth 
samples in department stores. Shoppers 
are aided in searching for a desirable 
shade. 

The viewing screen is composed of a 
large middle section for color blending, 
and two smaller side sections illumi- 


nated with artificially produced “day- 


light” for use as a comparison. 
Availability: delivery in 14 weeks. 


Mapping Instrument 


The Rectoplanigraph is a new map- 
ping instrument designed to provide a 
rapid and accurate means of adding 
supplementary data to maps and charts. 
Equipped with a micrometer adjust- 
ment for all variations in scale, the de- 
vice includes. indexed adjustments for 
three focal lengths, 6 in., 83 in., and 12 
in. Use of a prism instead of a silvered 
mirror is intended to assure a sharp, 
well-illuminated line. 

To use the unit, the operator looks 
through an eyepiece at a_ vertically 
mounted chart. He aligns this chart 
with a second chart lying horizontally 


under the eyepiece. After making the 
necessary adjustments, the desired sup- 
ones detail is traced in on the 
orizontal chart by following the image 
of lines from the vertical mounting. 
Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp., 
Jamaica, N. Y., is the manufacturer. 
Availability: immediate delivery. 


Portable Pump 


A self-priming, electrically operated 
pump for mobile use in chemical plant 
unloadings has been announ by 
Portable Pump Co., St. Louis 10. Fur- 
nished in either stainless steel or bronze, 
the pump reportedly has a suction lift of 
6 ft. at 1,750 r.p.m., and a lift of 12 ft. at 
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@ Nation-wide surveys indicate that three 


out of four of America’s industrial plants . 


now share a common and costly weakness. 
That weakness is inefficient electrical dis- 
tribution and control. 

e During recent years, most electrical sys- 
tems have been operating under abnormal 
stress. They have become overloaded and 
unreliable—poorly located or improperly 
applied in relation to present needs. Under 


DETROIT 


Wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 


SQUARE 


such conditions, serious production losses 
are a certainty. 

@ Check with your head electrical man. 
If he sees potential profit leaks, a Square D 
Field Engineer will (without obligation) 
work with him in plugging them. 

@ The counsel of experienced Square D 
Field Engineers is available through Square 
D offices located in 50 principal U.S. and 
Canadian cities. 


COMPANY: 


D 


MILWAUKEE 


LOS ANGELES 


‘Food FOR THOUGHT! 


Solve Today’s Transfer Problems TODAY 


with Fibn-a-tecovl 


Your inactive records are consuming 
valuable filing equipment urgently 
needed to accommodate the active 
records your business will create dur- 
ing the next year. This is especially 
true during the present shortage of 
filing equipment. 


Film-a-record not only eliminates 
the need for additional filing equip- 
ment but actually returns old cabinets 
to active use. 


Every reference record which must 
be retained is microfilmed on Film-a- 
record and reduced to the size of your 


little finger nail. Three thousand such 
records are recorded on a roll of film 
no bigger than your hand. Yet, each 
is immediately available for instant 
reference on the Film-a-record Reader. 


Here is a way to reduce your re- 
quired filing space by 99.2%, elimi- 
nate fire hazards, and increase the 
efficiency of your organization. It’s 
economical, too. 


Get the whole story about Film-a- 
record and its application to your 
business. Just mail us the coupon 
below. 


Instantaneous Recording by 


FILM-A-RECORD ... RM 1693 
315 FOURTH AVE « NEW YORK 10 


CITY. ZONE 


STATE 


3,500 r.p.m. Other features of the pum 
are oversize bearings, a deep relative 
leakless packing gland, and light weight. 

Stainless steel models are intended to 
handle all concentrations of formalde- 
hyde at 70 F, with less than 0.001-in, 
corrosion deterioration per year. 

Availability: bronze models, four 
weeks after order; stainless steel models, 
eight weeks after order. 


Flexible Coupling 


A new flexible coupling based on the 
gear-tooth principle is being manufac- 
tured by Industrial Machine Works, 
Inc., South Hanover, Mass. It is in- 
tended to provide simultaneous auto- 


matic correction for angular and parallel 
misalignment. The power coupling con- 
sists of two identical end-pieces with 
involute gear teeth which mate with a 


grooved center-piece. Couplings in 
standard sizes are said to have a torque 
capacity up to 1,500 in. Ib. The center- 
piece is made of lubricant-impregnated 
sintered bronze unless otherwise speci- 
fied. 

Availability: delivery in 60 to 90 
days. 


Flow Valve 


A speed control valve incorporating 
a new metering device is being made 
by Electrol, Inc., Kingston, N. Y The 
valve, which can handle air, oil, and 
water, is designed for free flow in one 
direction, and controlled flow in the 
opposite direction. An adjustable screw- 
actuated metering pin controls the rate 
of flow. Because of the much smaller 
control area involved, the device re- 
portedly eliminates the chances of error 
inherent in conventional blow control 
units. 

The valve, which is straightline in 
design, is intended for use at pressures 
up to 1,500 Ib. p.s.i. 


Availability: immediate delivery. 
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Here is good news indeed for the man who is 
trying to purchase general purpose production tools 
for replacement, reconversion or new enterprises. 


New low prices have been set for 31 important types 

of surplus machine tools. As the case at the lower left 
indicates, each price takes into consideration your 

costs of rebuilding the tool to new condition, 
engineering, service, etc. It is set well below the current 
market price for similar equipment sold on a full service 
basis. The differential is approximately 25% below 
market—enough for men with tooling “know-how” 

to realize a neat “extra” profit and at the same time 
acquire modern machine tools. Best of all your purchase 
can be cleared on the spot for immediate delivery. 


Plan now to get at once the detailed price catalog— 
now available in every War Assets Administration office 
(machine tool sales division) and the offices of 


TYPICAL CASE 
MILLING MACHINE 


Here is how War Assets Administration's 
new price has been set fora typical machine: 
Model 2K Kearney and Trecker Milling 
Machine, vertical knee type; War Assets 
Administration $.C. Code 3417-23-20-28. 


3,000 approved W.A.A. machine tool dealers. 


Write, wire, or phone today for this detailed price 
catalog. Contact either 


1. Your Regular Machine Toot 
Dealer —War Assets Administra- 
tion has appointed more than 3,000 
“approved” dealers throughout 
the United States. 


2. or W.A.A. Machine Tool Sales 

Division—In many of the 33 War 

Assets Administration Regional 
Offices listed below. 


MACHINE TOOL 


SALES DIVISION 


” Price (New) ..........-- $7,054.00 
Previous W.A.A. Sales 
Price (based on depre- 
ciation primarily)... ... 4,091.00 
ting Average Market Value.... 2,556.00 
ade New W.A.A. Sales Price. . 2,045.00 
on Available for rebuilding... 511.00 
one Sales to priority claimants, which include 
the Federal Agencies, Certified Veterans of 
ew- World War II, and subsequent priority 
ate claimants, will be made in proper se- 
ler quence as required by law. 
Te- 
ror 
tol 
= New “Fixed Price” Policy 
Established on 31 Types of 
SURPLUS MACHINE TOOLS 
46 , 
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PLAN TO ATTEND 


See more than 300 informative 
exhibits — newest developments 
in the field — talk to specialists 
at the booths — about your 
present problems and futuure 
plans. Get business-build- 
Ing, money-saving ideas. 


Bette o- 
ITHE AIR CONDITIONING EXPOSITION 


<i MEE MO 


SEVENTH 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING & 
VENTILATING EXPOSITION 


LAKESIDE HALL 


CLEVELAND - OHIO 
January 27-31-1947 


Under the Auspices of American Society 


of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


« 
International Exposition Co. 
Management 


Grand Central Palace, New York 17, N. Y. 


QAQUNAUNEAND NOU NgdvNNENATUNOAOOOON TANTO NAOT ONN LA TNENAT EDTA TN ATTN 


612 W. Elm St. 


C4 


FOR QUICK HANDLING 


FARQUHAR Material Handling Conveyors 
speed the movement of all types of ma- 
terials: boxes, bags, cartons, coal, sand, 
gtavel, stone, or chemicals. Their porta- 
bility makes them useful in a variety of 
ways in any plant or warehouse, 

For your conveying needs you can choose 
from a wide range of sizes and styles. 
Speeding up handling operations means 
money saved, so why not write Farquhar 
Conveyor Division now for ali the facts? 


wg 


Portable Machinery Division 


A.B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


201 Duke Street, York, Pa. 
Chicago, 
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Santa Claus Diversifies 


Noma Electric Corp., best-known maker of Christmas tree. 
lights, expands into the year-round market with acquisition of 


numerous subsidiaries. Financial results have been gratifying. 


“Noma was born from a little Christ- 
mas tree light, just as the General Elec- 
tric Co. was born from a small incai- 
descent bulb.” 

With this comparison Henri Sadacca, 
president of the Noma Electric Corp., 
celebrates the dim beginnings of his 
company. He might add that the gar- 
gee G.E. is vastly larger, but. that 

oma has recently put on a burst of 
expansion that increases its importance 
(and has raised the amount of its-assets 
from $2,639,000 at the end of 1943 to 
more than $21,000,000 in less than 
three years). 

e Adjunct of Christmas—The Christmas 
season always reminds many a family 
of Noma. That name is usually on the 
box containing the string of Christmas 
tree lights which officially illuminate 
the yuletide. The tiny bulbs used to be 
a regular holiday irritant since’ when 
one light pooped out, they all pooped. 
Locating the dead bulb on an elabor- 


ately dressed tree was an infuriating 


chore. 

Sufferers now ‘vibrate with affection 
toward Noma because it played a major 
role in developing the dependable 
Christmas tree string and also the cir- 
cuit of lights rugged enough to keep an 
outside spruce lit up through snow or 
rainstorms. The goodwill thus engen- 
dered will doubtless be an advantage 
to the company as its subsidiary trade- 
marks appear on an increasing variety 
of consumer items. 

e Diversification—In the Christmas field 
Noma has become a major producer of 
tree ornaments and toys. But it has 
broken loose from this highly seasonal 
business to enter the household market 
with lines of stoves, ranges, space heat- 
ers, refrigerators, freezers, kitchen cabi- 
nets, sinks. It also makes wiring and 
electrical accessories, both for its sub- 
sidiaries and for outside buyers. 

Noma is centralizing sales of its sub- 


FRISCO BACK ON THE MAIN LINE 


In St. Louis, Frank A. Thompson (left) and Clark Hungerford, new board 
chairman and president, respectively, of St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., talk over 
the road’s prospects. It is just emerging’ from a 14-year receivership. The line 
has been reorganized under a drastic plan sponsored by Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which halved the old funded debt structure. The new heads are 
experienced railroaders: Thompson has been trustee of the road since 1943; 
Hungerford was formerly general manager of Southern Ry.’s western lines. 
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Location of 
International's Florida 
Phosphate Mines in the 
“Billion Dollar Valley 
of Bones.” 


UMI 


AMINO PRODUCTS for the food and pharmaceutical Industries: Mono Sodium Glutamate for finer tasting foods, Glut 


Billion Dollar Valley 


of BONES... 


A before man first appeared on 
earth, irresistible forces of nature laid 
the foundation for one of Florida’s great- 
est industries . . . the production of phos- 
phate Rock. 


During early geologic ages, the remains 
of millions of fish and animals built up 


" deposits of phosphatic materials which were 


later washed into what is now central 
Florida. There they were laid down, long 
after the dinosaurs roamed the earth, to 
form almost inexhaustible deposits of 
pebble phosphate in this billion dollar 
valley of bone gravel. 


These deposits have supplied many mil- 
lions of tons of rich Phosphate which are 


essential to all life and which are exten- 
tively used in the plant foods required for 
the production of the nation’s food crops. 


International is fortunate that its Florida 
mines have many years’ supply of the high- 
est grade Phosphates. During its thirty- 
six years of leadership in this field, Inter- 
national has developed the most extensively 
mechanized phosphate operations in the 
industry and is now well prepared to sup- 
ply a greatly increased tonnage of essen- 
tial Phosphates for industry and agriculture 
in future years. 


International Jlinerals & Chemical 
Corporation, General Offices: 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


Shlernational E> 
. MINERALS AND CHEMICALS 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH and PHOSPHATE for Industrial chemicals ond fertilizers. HIGH- 


ANALYSIS PLANT FOODS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid. 
ic Acid, Gh ic Acid Hydrochloride, Betaine, Betaine Hydrochloride. 


oF TREES GROW TALL 
ei WASHINGTON 


The Pacific Northwest is a land of superlatives 
—towering treés, majestic mountains, power- 
providing rivers. Many of its natural resources 
are untouched or largely undeveloped. The in- 
dustrial speed-up with which it astonished the 
nation during the war is accelerating into the era 
of peace. 


This region of business opportunity is engag- 
ing increasing attention throughout the nation 
and the world. Perhaps your own plans require 
more detailed information about its possibilities 
or a suitable financial connection in this territory. 


Covering the State of Washington with our 
40 banking offices, the Seattle-First National 
Bank serves some of the banking needs of one 
out of every two families in the state. Our inti- 
mate knowledge of conditions in this region 
and in the export markets served through its 
ports, can be helpful to you. 


A quarterly publication of this bank, giving a 
careful review and digest of business and indus- 
trial conditions in the Pacific Northwest, will be 
mailed to you regularly upon request. 


oP cil 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Main Office — Seattle 
Spokane and Fastern Division — Spokane 


Member Federal Reserve System * Member FDIC 


Henry Sadacca (above), president of 
Noma Electric Corp., has led his com- 
pany in a diversification program that 
has built up its assets from $2,639,- 
000 to $21,000,000 in three years. 


sidiaries in two divisions based on simi- 
larity of products. One will handle 
durable consumer goods, the other toys 
and kindred Christmas items. Special- 
ized industrial products will-be distribu- 
ted separately. 

e Seasonal Trade—When Sadacca first 
went to Noma (he became vice-presi- 
dent in 1927) its business was as sea- 
sonal as the Santa Claus profession. 
Young Sadacca had begun manufactur- 
ing strings of Christmas tree lights in 
1911 and had also begun his career 
as an electrical inventor. In the trade, 
light strings were “outfits.” 

Competition was on a strictly dog- 

eat-dog basis. A distributor, tempted 
beyond his strength by a big order from 
a chain or mail-order house, would cut 
the props from under prices. By play- 
ing one supplier against another the 
big buyers had reduced the industry’s 
resistance to a pulp. In 1925 firms in 
the business attempted to combat the 
chronic tumult forming the National 
Outfit Manufacturers Assn. 
@ What’s in a Name?—This was the 
start of Noma, which gets its name 
from the initial letters of the associa- 
tion. It was purely a trade association. 
Failing as a stabilizer, Noma finally 
bought out the manufacturing compa- 
nies and went into production itself. 

Its original 14 members included 
all but a few of the principal manu- 
facturers. Now there are some 20 light 
makers among its competitors. But 


Noma is by far the principal producer 
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International Industrial Tractors and Power Units Farmall! System... Farm Equipment to produce _ International Motor Trucks of every type and 
more from the land and to reduce labor. size to haul more for less money on every job, 


to increase production and decrease cost. 


THIS SYMBOL MEANS 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


IT MEANS MORE from the good earth. Ic 
means farm tractors, farm machines and im- 
proved methods that help conserve the vital 
soil and produce bigger and better crops 
with less labor. 

It means motor trucks to transport raw 
and finished commodities . . . industrial trac- 
tors to help build airports, power dams, 
highways, homes, factories and commercial 
buildings. 

It means engines to turn shafts and wheels 
... refrigeration to protect and conserve 


Above all, the IH symbol means this: An 
organization that builds long life, efficiency, 
economy, and freedom from toil into its prod- 
ucts, that each may contribute to better liv- 
ing for us all. 


International Harvester Products include: Farm 
Tractors and Farm Machines ... Motor Trucks... 
Crawler Tractors, Wheel ‘Tractors and Power Units 
... Refrigeration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” every 
Sunday! NBC Network. See your newspaper for 
time and station. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Canada and Your Business 


Canada, with its abundant resources and its 
vast market for goods, may be more important 
than ever to your business. 

For decades this bank has fostered mutually 
profitable trade with your neighbor of the 
North. Accurate and authoritative information 
is yours for the asking. 


Monthly Commercial Letter upon request 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
More than 500 Branches Across Canada 


NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE, SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


i 


— 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these Bonds. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$25,000,000. 
Commonwealth of Australia 
TWENTY-YEAR 342% BONDS 
Dated December 1, 1946 Due December 1, 1966 


Interest payable June 1 and December 1 
Price 9842% and Accrued Inierest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under 
signed as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance with 
the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
BLYTH & CO., INC. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


UNION SECURITIES CORF ORATION 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
WHITE, WELD & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 

SWISS AMERICAN CORPORATION 


DREXEL & Co. 
HALLGARTEN & CO. 
R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 


| December 16, 1946. 


coal 


of electric tree omaments in this coun- 
try. It is the only manufacturer of such 
items in Britain and Canada. 

e Interlude—Sadacca left the company 
in 1932 for independent ventures. He 
acquired Monowatt Electric Corp. and 
the Whitney-Blake Co., makers of wir- 
ing and accessories. Monowatt carved 
out a place for itself selling low priced 
items to five-and-dime and other mass 
outlets. Then G.E. bought it from 
Sadacca. He also sold itney-Blake, 
By 1938 he was back in Noma, this 
time as president. 

He was determined to broaden the 

company’s sales base. To tree lights he 
added many decorative and religious 
items. War interrupted his plans and 
by 1942 his regular lines were out and 
combat contracts were in. But Sadacca 
found he could get permission to pro- 
duce toys by locating plants in areas 
where tabor and facilities were not em- 
ployed on war work. Between 1943 and 
1945 he delivered 20,000,000 toys. 
@ United They Stand—Noma today is 
another instance of small and medium- 
sized manufacturing organizations being 
gathered for mutual protection un- 
der a single corporate roof. Many com- 
panies with no sales or finance problem 
during the war have accepted this device 
as a means of postwar survival. 

Examples of this trend both during 
and after the war are evident in the de- 
velopments of Dresser Industries, Inc. 
(BW—Mar.31’45,p42), Continental In- 
dustries (BW —Oct.7’44,p66), Great 
American Industries, Inc. (BW—Mar. 
30’46,p63). 
e Expansion Itemized—Here is a list of 
companies taken over by Noma: 

1942—Ansonia Electrical Co. (wire 
and cable). 

1944—Triumph Industries, Inc. (ex- 
plosives). 

1945-K-D Lamp Co. (automobile 
lamps, signal lamps, accessories). 

1945—Polarized Products Corp. (pol~ 
arized glass and lenses). 

1946—Refrigeration Corp. of Amer- 
ica (quick freezing units for home and 
commercial use); Estate Stove Co. 
(stoves, ranges, space heaters, household 
refrigerators and freezers, kitchen sinks, 
cabinets, water heaters); Fleischaker & 
Baum, Inc. (EFFanBEE and other 
dolls); Pollak Mfg. Co. (electrical parts, 


screw machine parts, machine tools, and™ 


dies). 
e Man of Many Duties—In this varie- 
gated combination of companies, Henri 
Sadacca is a sort of roving shortstop 
playing all over the diamond. He is the 
financial expert; he helps design the va- 
rious lines; he invents electrical appa- 
ratus; he scouts for new products (the 
“Bubblelite” Christmas light being one 
example); he personally handles sales 
to the big chains and mail-order houses. 
Sadacca’s New York office reflects this 
executive coverage, looks like a sample 
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These 9... together 


THREE corporations, each serving 
a separate field of business . . . en- 
gineering ... business operation... 
and investment banking... are all 
under the general direction of the 
parent company, Stone & Webster, 
Incorporated. 


1. STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEER- 
ING CORPORATION furnishes com- 
plete design and construction services 
for power, process and industrial proj- 
ects. It also constructs from plans de- 
veloped by others; makes engineering 
reports, business examinations and ap- 
ptaisals ...and undertakes consulting 
engineering work in the industrial and 
utility fields. 


2. STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE 
CORPORATION is that part of the or- 
ganization which supplies supervisory 
services for the operation and develop- 
ment of public utilities, transportation 
companies and industries. 


3. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION, formerly Stone & 
Webster and Blodget, Incorporated, is an 
investment banking organization. It fur- 
nishes comprehensive financial services 
to issuers of securities and investors; un- 
derwriting, and distributing at wholesale 
and retail, corporate, government and 
municipal bonds, as well as preferred 


and common stocks. 


The business of the parent company also 
includes investments in enterprises to 
which it can constructively contribute 
capital...substantial entérprises ready to 
take advantage of present opportunities 
or not yet ready for public financing. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


New York 4, N.Y. 
Boston 7, Mass. 


WILL THERE BE MORE BUSINESS 


FOR YOU IN THE 


I, what extent will the expected liberalization of 
trade within the Sterling Bloc influence trade activity 
with this country? How is the trend towards nationalism 
in many Middle Eastern countries affecting your 
business potential? , 


If you are interested in either export or import 
business with the Middle East, you may find it well 
worth your while to consult with Irving's Foreign Trade 
Information Department. Not only can Irving give you 
the benefit of its first-hand knowledge of this important 
market, it also can supply you with up-to-the-minute 
trade reports . . . facilitate specific sales contacts ... 
introduce sources of supply and interpret Exchange 
Regulations as they apply to your business. 


You are cordially invited to consult with us. 


IRVING TRust COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 15, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ICC REPEATER 


When Clyde B. Aitchison (above) 
takes up his duties as Interstate Com- 
merce Commission chairman in Jan- 
uary, it will be his fourth round at 
the post. He held the chair in 1919, 
1925, 1942. The 71-year-old dean of 
the commission holds high score in 
years of service with ICC, his first ap- 
pointment dating back to 1917. A 
railroad specialist, he has been chair- 
man of the Railroad Commission of 
Oregon, and solicitor for the National 
Assn. of Railway Commissioners. 
George M. Barnard gives up the ICC 
chairmanship Dec. 31. 


room for Noma wares. At 54 he has 
hardly a gray hair. His features and a 
slight accent are a reminder of his ori- 
gin. He was born of Spanish parents 
in Turkey, coming to this country as a 
small boy. 

e Not All Smooth Sailing—It is evi- 
dent that Sadacca has assembled a 
somewhat piebald empire and natu- 
rally, the troubles that come with. it. 
Triumph Industries originally made 
fireworks, hence was a natural for early 
ordnance contracts. In 1942 the U. S. 
Navy took over Triumph, alleging finan- 
cial mismanagement. Sadacca’s regime 
was installed as part of the cleanup and 
Triumph is now suing to recover $325,- 
000 of alleged company funds from the 
estate of J. B. Decker, who had been 
executive vice-president. 

Another sore spot is Polarized Prod- 
ucts. This unit of Noma is being sued 
by Polaroid Corp. of Massachusetts on 
iad of patent infringement. 

e Reports Make Good Reading—Over- 


all, the parent company and its adop- 
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ons make a sound ing. Noma 
ales for 1945 were $13,300,000, against 
8,500,000 in 1944. Net earnings rose 
from $295,000 to $330,000. in- 
‘erease reflects companies taken over 
‘during 1945. This factor will be even 
‘more noticeable for 1946 because of 
the four large corporations acquired this 
‘year. In fact, 1946 sales are expected 
to exceed $30,000,000. 

_ Through October, also, 1946 earnings 
‘amounted to almost $1,500,000, or 
$2.46 a share, compared with only 
$0.67 a share in 1945 when consider- 
ably less stock was outstanding. 

adacca is plowing a good proportion 

of current earnings back into the busi- 
ness. Cash dividends declared this year 
have totaled only $1 a share, the same 
‘tate as disclosed in 1945. Disburse- 
ments to stockholders, however, are be- 
ing sweetened up a bit. Last week the 
directors declared a special 5% stock 
dividend, payable Jan. 20. And stock- 
holders were also told recently that 
working capital of their company was 
above the $7,500,000 mark, compared 
with $6,400,000 at the end of 1945. 
e Business Was Good—Sadacca greeted 
this Christmas season with a mixture 
of enthusiasm and regret. Demand was 
so heavy that Noma was able to deliver 
only 20% of its orders for lights and 
ornaments, only 30% of its orders for 
toys. 

He came through unmoved by the 
shortage of metals, since his toys are 
made of wood. or plastics. He is un- 
concerned over criticism of wood as a 
material for toys. Noma caters to kids 
up to seven years, a group prone to 
nicks from metal playthings. The com- 
pany uses hardwoods that don’t crack 
or splinter. 


BIG DIESEL ORDER 


» Union Pacific R.R. last week moved 
to dieselize its motive power in a big 
way. Placing what is said to be the 
largest diesel order in railroad history, 
it contracted for 64 diesel-electric pas- 
senger, freight, and switch engines cost- 
ing $22,000,000. 

When the new units are delivered, 
the road will have more than double 
its present diesel horsepower. The 64 
diesels on order will deliver 231,500 
hp., against some 190,000 hp. now in 
use. 

The order includes seven passenger, 28 
freight, and 29 switching locomotives. 
Electro-Motive Division of General Mo- 
tors Corp. will supply five passenger en- 

ines of 4,500 hp., 18 freights of 6,000 

p., and 25 switches of 1,000 hp. 
American Locomotive Co. will deliver 
two 6,000-hp. passenger and ten 6,000- 
hp. freight locomotives. Fairbanks, 
Morse Co. will build four 1,000-hp. 


switchers. Deliveries are expected to 
be completed by next fall. 
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---the way he lives 


Lots of sunshine and a setting of 


natural beauty have made the average 
Californian a devotee of “life in the 
open.” It’s easy to enjoy outdoor life 


in California, and the citizens are 


**The California Trend” 


-..a fact-based study ...will 
help you plan your business if 
your plans include California. 
Write Dept. AD, 300 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 20, 
or 660 So. Spring St., Los 
Angeles 54, for a free copy. 


willing to take the time to enjoy it. 
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and the way he banks 


Unique is the statewide system of 
banking exemplified by Bank of 
America. Nearly 500 branches 
situated in every important town 
or city provide a valuable banking 
service that is statewide in scope, yet 
local in community understanding. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, has main offices in the 
two reserve cities of California—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


“4 RESOURCES OVER 5'%4 BILLION DOLLARSP 


ar 
Mank 


of Aimtecici 


LONDON, ENGLAND, BRANCH: 12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E. C. 4 


BLUE AND GOLD BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH AUTHORIZED 
BANKS AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


X MARKS SPOT WHERE 
$1,000,000 PLANT STOOD 


before FIRE burned i ' 


it to the ground! 


This disaster could have been averted if 
the plant had been adequately patrolled 
by trained Watchmen — rigidly supervised 

by a DETEX 

Watchclock Sys- 
Better be 
safe than sorry. 
Investigc': DETEX 
before disaster 
overtakes your 
Write to- 


tem. 


plant. 
day. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. B-/4 
Home Office, 76 Varick S#., New York 13, N. ¥. 
Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO % ALERT & PATROL 


LABOR 


C1.O. Left-Wing Under Fire 


National convention's policy statement taken seriously 
anti-Communists in the organization. State councils in three state 
swing to the right. Are leftists going underground? 


The C.1.0., as an entity, is a delicate 
balance between Communist and anti- 
Communist elements. Its top leadership 
shudders at the thought that the balance 
may be _— and open warfare result. 
Keeping that war from breaking out is 
the C.I.0.’s biggest internal problem. 
¢ More Troubles—Not long ago, how- 
ever, the C.I.O. began encountering 
some external problems which appeared 
to be potentially more dangerous than 
almost anything that could happen 
within the organization. 

First, its rate of growth slowed down. 
Then it got involved in a series of dis- 
putes which added up to the greatest 
strike wave in history. Its well-staffed, 
well-financed, jet-propelled southern 
organizing drive just couldn’t get off 
the ground. Finally, its political arm, 
the P.A.C., put on a puny performance 
last Nov. 5. 

e Goodwill Runs Out—When the 
C.I.O. met in convention after a Re- 
publican Congress had been elected, 
some delegates said frankly that the new 
unions had just about used up that 
reservoir of public sympathy with which 
they had once been so richly endowed. 

That great asset, the result of labor’s 

plight in the dark depression years, 
began to flow away when the C.I.O. 
grew big enough to stand on its own 
feet. It drained off like a cataract when 
the activities of some of its Commun- 
ists made it difficult to convince the 
public the C.I.O. wasn’t a “Red” organ- 
ization. 
e Statement of Policy—Mindful of how 
deeply it could be wounded by the 
Communist charge—in the mill towns 
of the South, in the voting booths on 
election day, and in the halls of Con- 
gress—the C.I.O., under Philip Mur- 
tay’s leadership, tried to clear itself. 
The convention went on record against 
Communist interference in internal 
union affairs. 

The move was generally written off 
as an empty, public relations gesture. 
But right-wing, anti-Communist forces 
have taken the C.1.0.’s policy statement 
as a hunting license to go after the left- 
ists. In the state C.I.O. councils of 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and New 
Jersey, the left-wingers have suffered 
notable defeats. 

The. Wisconsin C.I.O. Council, 


which for nine years has been~undé 
left-wing control, elected a comple 
right-wing slate of officers and an anf 
Communist majority on its executiy 
board which speaks for all C.I.O. uni 
in the state. The victory was achieve 
by a full, out-in-the-open attack 4 
Communism, and with, in addition, th 
vital support of the brewery worker 
whose union had just been admitte® 
into the C.1.0. 

The New Jersey C.I.O. conventio 
wound up a bitter floor fight against 
Communists with a_ 1,0544-to-320 
vote to “resist and fight, in a dema@ 
cratic fashion, all attempts of the Co 
munist Party and its adherents in ang 
out of the C.1.O. to foist their policie 
on our organization.”” Bitter-enders con 
sidered the victory incomplete, how: 
ever, because James McLeish was re 
elected a vice-president of the staté 
council. He is president of the leftis 
District 4 of the electrical worke 
union, and led the fight against the anti 
Communist resolution, 

The Massachusetts convention passed 


Strikes at Postwar Low 


Peace on earth to men of good- 
will. On the labor front there was 
more of it than there had been at 
any time since the end of the war. 

The week before Christmas, 
strike figures stood at their record 
postwar low. The U.S. Concilia- 
tion Service reported only 18 new 
strikes involving a scant 3,620 em- 
ployees. The week ended with the 
totals showing 112 strikes in 
progress, participated in by 39,745 
strikers. Of these, the least merry 
were perhaps the striking C.I.O. 
unionists at the J. I. Case plant in 
Kenosha, Wis. Christmas day 
meant to them that their strike 
was exactly one year old (BW— 
Dec.14’46,p102). 

Facing the problems which the 
new year is sure to bring, both 
labor and management hoped that 
the Christmas spirit they tried 
hard to read into the strike sta- 
tistics was an omen of lasting 
peace. 
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“PRODUCTS FASHIONED FROM GROWING TREES TO SERVE ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES ™ 


ar “You mean fo tell me ing cold in and heat out. Molded Panelyte door 
how panels and door moldings are standard equipment 
as Te this is a plastic...made by on practically every well-known make of refriger- 


state 
leftis 
orke 
= anti 


ator — first, for insulating value; second, for beauty 
and durability. Panelyte lids are used on home and 
commercial freezers. Colorful, practical table tops 
are made of Panelyte also, as are fabricated parts 
in radio, automobile and electrical equipment. 

But Panelyte is only one of many St. Regis “paper 
products” making useful but often unnoticed con- 
tributions to better everyday living. 


St. Regis...out of paper?” 


assed. 


d- £ i ss 4 Hundreds of foods, chemical and building products 
yas ff > ak: — e* = —as well as plastic molding compounds—are shipped 
at > > oun : in heavy-duty St. Regis Multiwall paper bags. 

e : Telephone directories, popular magazines, and 
ed é . mail order catalogs are printed on paper which 
ia- : gia St. Regis makes “from the ground up”—starting with 
W ~~ its own timberlands and proceeding through its pulp 
« Yes, lady, the inside door panel of your refrigerator mills, paper mills, and paper converting plants. 

"x is probably Panelyte, the St. Regis structural plastic The steadily rising demand for St. Regis products 
5 made by laminating resin-impregnated sheets of is being met by continued expansion of production 
ry paper under terrific heat and pressure. and research facilities . . . to provide more and het- 
). This dramatic maierial, combining strength with ter St. Regis wood-cellulose products to meet the 
. light weight, is easy to clean, and is ideal for keep- essential needs of twenty-one basic industries. 
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ST. REGIS PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: 
Offices in WEW YORK - CHICAGO - BALTIMORE - SAN FRANCISCO and 20 other industria! centers 


IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 


PRODUCTS: St. Regis “Tacoma” bleached and unbleached Sulphate Pulp 
. «. Multiwall Bogs and Bag-filling Machines . . . Printing, Publication and 
Specialty Popers . . . Panelyte — the St. Regis Structurol Laminated Plastic. 


' Left: Loading bricks 
on barge from crane 
runway extension. 


Below: Whiting Crane 
unloading a Scove kiln. 
May also be used with 
other type kilns. 


Vv 
ing Cranes $4 


ptinuous 


re necessary a 


isles to be kept open °° 


a 


Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 


WHITING 
overteed  RANES 


Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Los Angeles, NewYork, Philedei ban 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
H ston, D. C. Agents in 
biting Corporation (Canada) Lid., 
Toronto, Ontario. riment: 
50 Church St. Newvork ¢ NY. 


a constitutional amendment barring 
Communists from holding office in the 
state organization. ‘The right-wing 
forces were led by strong textile and 
steel unions. These outweighed oppo- 
sition from electrical, maritime, office, 
and furniture workers’ organizations. 
e Communist Reaction—A clew to the 
real significance of these developments 
came, not from the jubilant right-wing- 


ers, but from the Communist Party it- . 


self. It was contained in an editorial 
last week in the Daily Worker, official 
party organ. 

Lewis Merrill, president of C.I.0.’s 
white-collar union, the United Office & 
Professional Workers, a staunch left- 
winger, had announced that his organi- 
zation. would hereafter take a strong 
stand against Communist interference. 
Merrill submitted his resignation as con- 
tributing editor of the Communist 
weekly, the New Masses, and as trustee 
of the Communist-sponsored Jefferson 
School of Social Sciences. 

Ordinarily, the party would consider 


John Brophy, director of local union 
councils, last week loomed as a key 
figure in C.I.O.’s drive against “out- 
side” (leftist) influences in its affairs. 
Brophy’s job is to see that councils 
conform to national C.I.O. policies. 
Recently this meant enforcing with- 
drawal of support by leftist councils 
from the National Negro Congress. 
Councils, including the strong Los 
Angeles organization, were advised 
that C.I.O. does not recognize the 


-| N.N.C. as representative of the Negro 


people. National support is given to 
the National Assn. for Advancement 
of Colored People, which C.I.O. con- 
siders more to the right. 
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Tower, New Encuanp Mutvat Lire Insurance Company, Boston, Mass.—Cram and Ferguson, Architects—Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, Associate Architects 


How Many New Years 


QHouLD «A 


Buizoine (CELEBRATE? 


Bisse man-made destruction or neglect, the life 
of a building rests largely with the men who put it 
together—upon the skill and integrity of the ARCHI- 
TECTS and ENGINEERS who prepare the plans and of 
the CONTRACTOR who does the work. 


That is why Turner places so much emphasis on the 


training of the members of its organization and the 
continuity of their employment. 


e. e - 
In entering our forty-fifth year, it is a real pleasure 


to take this opportunity to wish all our friends a 
happy and prosperous New Year. 


"Turner Consraucrion (Company 


FouNDED 1902 


BOSTON ° 


NEW YORK s 


PHILADELPHIA 


They make the lubricant last longer... 


d 


Yes, whatever the load, 
speed or service require- 
ments of the installation, 
Torrington Needle Bear- 
ingshelpconservelubricant 
---prolong its effective life. 

That’s because there is an 
extra margin of lubrication 
efficiency in Torrington 
Needle Bearings due to 
their basic design... the 
turned-in lips of the hardened 
retaining shell which provide 
a natural reservoir for reten- 
tion of the lubricant. At the 
same time this same feature 
helps to exclude dirt and 
dust from vital bearing sur- 
faces. The lubricant is kept 
clean and free from con- 
tamination. Consequently, 
bearing wear is minimized 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 


’ 


---less frequent renewal or 
replacement of the lubri- 
cant is required... mainte- 
nance costsare substantially 
reduced. 


If you are seeking an anti- 
friction bearing for an ap- 
plication where high capac- 
ity, small size and economi- 
cal cost are important de- 
sign considerations, Tor- 
rington Needle Bearings 
may be your answer! You'll 
find a wealth of pertinent 
data in our new Catalog 
No. 32, available on request. 
If you have a specific appli- 
cation in mind, our engi- 
neering department will 
gladly give you specific 
recommendations. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


. TORRINGTON, CONN. » SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


treachery, 


such action indefensible 
in the most scurrilous terms in the” 
left-wing’s lurid lexicon. : 
e Going Underground?—Strangely, how- 
with Merrill. So mild was its castigation 
that those practiced in the art of inter- 
preting Communist double-talk con-- 
cluded that he wasn’t being condemned. 
by the party at all. On the contrary, 

they believed that the party, bending to 

the wind it felt blowing, was, in effect, 


movement to rub on some protective 
coloration. Indeed, there were some 
who thought that the Communists, hav- 
ing assayed the present American tem- 
per, were preparing to go underground. 


Rift in the Ranks 


Airlines ask joint dealings 
with unions, presaging some 
management opposition to curbs 
on industrywide bargaining. 


In an interesting reversal of a widely 
held management position, 18 airlines 
last week sought industrywide bargain- 
ing with labor. The move seems to fore- 
cast some management opposition to 
demands that are now being heard for 
laws barring industrywide bargaining 
(page 15). 

The airlines requested Civil Aero- 

nautics Board sanction for an industry- 
wide negotiating committee. Even if the 
board requires them to sign separate 
agreements, they told a CAB examiner, 
they would like the right to work out 
the details through such a central nego- 
tiating group. 
e Once Bitten, Twice Shy—Behind the 
airlines’ petition is a background of 
tense labor relations with the Air Line 
Pilots Assn. (A.F.L.), which recently 
tied up Trans-World with a 25-day 
strike (BW —Nov.9’46,p92). Airlines 
had organized an industrywide labor 
committee before that crisis arose, as 
a clearinghouse for information. Subse- 
quently, the Airline Negotiating Con- 
ference was set up formally, and official 
approval was asked. 

The pilots’ union immediately an- 
nounced its opposition. Possibility that 
pay rates might be pegged at the amount 
the least profitable lines could pay 
brought union complaints that the air- 
lines proposed a “conspiracy in restraint 
of wages.” The union told CAB that (1) 
the conference would create the hazard 
of industrywide strikes; (2) it would 
make negotiations more difficult; and 
(3) it would limit the union’s efforts to 
negotiate contracts on an ability-to-pay 


basis. The companies contended that 
their present financial positions make 
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Herbert Northrup, Columbia Univer- 
sity professor, briefed the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board last week. With an air- 
lines’ petition for an industrywide 
negotiating committee before it, the 
board sought expert testimony on the 
Railway Labor Act—which also em- 
braces airlines. Northrup, who knows 
the act and airline labor, qualified. 


stabilized, uniform labor costs essential. 
e Legal Status Unsettled—Under the 
Railway Labor Act—which governs air- 
transportation labor relations—both la- 
bor and management are assured the 
tight of conducting negotiations as they 
choose. In the railroad industry, this 
has been interpreted to mean that man- 
agement can g enest through regional 
Class I groups, short line associations 
or, committees, and similar groupings. 

No test has ever been made on the 

industrywide bargaining issue. How- 
ever, airlines argue that under the act 
management and workers have an equal 
right to choose a collective bargaining 
agent. 
e Hearings Recessed—The CAB exam- 
iner heard industry witnesses, and ex- 
pert testimony on the Railway Labor 
Act, for three days, then recessed the 
hearing. A.L.P.A. made no formal ap- 
pearance because its attorneys and offi- 
cers are preparing for TWA arbitration 
sessions which open in Chicago on Jan. 
3. The International Assn. of Machin- 
ists, which has many airline contracts, 
was represented. 

Apparently, most union a 
comes from A.L.P.A., which has pros- 
pered in the past by bargaining on a 
company-by-company basis. Informally, 
other unions reported some agreement 
that centralized airline bargaining might 


benefit the industry’s labor relations. 
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FASTER SHEET STEEL PRODUCTION 
THROUGH TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


The greatest pent-up demand in history for civilian goods— 
automobiles, refrigerators, stoves... luxury and necessity 
alike, has emphasized the trend towards more efficient 
methods and ever-increasing speed in the production of 
sheet and strip steel. 

Greater production speeds naturally mean more exacting 
requirements on machinery. That’s why the efficient, long- 
life operation of Torrington Bearings makes them the 
outstanding choice for a wide range of steel mill applications, 
as well as a great variety of uses in other industries, such as 
oil, paper and construction...where ruggedness and mini- 
mum time out for maintenance are of paramount importance. 

The problems of friction which arise in the machines you 
design, build or operate may be solved in consultation with 
our engineering department. Torrington’s Bantam may a 
Division has had years of specialized experience in the 
design and construction of large, heavy-duty bearings for 
routine and unusual jobs. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA + TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


STRAIGHT ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER 
NEEDLE « BALL 
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“leletalk 


tc 
, INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Don’t Turn Your Back On 
The Opportunity To 
Discuss “*Teletalk” 
With The Nearest 
Graybar Specialist 


If you are responsible for office effi- 
ciency, here is a good bet that should 
not be overlooked. 


*Teletalk” intercommunication sys- 
tems can stop at once many of today’s 
annoying interruptions. It is a busi- 
ness machine that places at one’s finger 
tips the means of instantly talking with 
other individuals in an office or plant 
without leaving one’s desk. 


It is easy—convenient—efficient—no 
lost time—no interruptions. 


You'll find the output of work per in- 
dividual can be increased. 


There is no obligation on your part to 
listen to the complete story of how 
“Teletalk” has helped thousands of 
other businesses. Just phone the nearest 
Graybar distributor listed in your phone 
book. He will also give you the name 
of your nearest dealer. If you should 
not find the listing in your particular 
city, justdropanote tothe address below. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC, 
Graybar Building, New York City 


| Aid to Executives 


USES merges placement 
functions of two units helping 
professional and managerial 
men. Many openings are listed. 


The U. S. Employment Service is 
trying to make its operation more useful 
in placing professional and managerial 
people. Its present effort stems from 
wartime experience. 

Since 1940 there has been main- 
tained within USES a National Roster 
of Scientific & Professional Personnel. 
From this more than 50,000 specialized 
workers were placed in key war posts, 


Bo. oie 


ae a 


both civilian and military. Last August, 
USES established a National Cleari 


House. Its purpose was to handle lists} 


of openings and fill jobs calling -for 
persons with professional, technical, or 
managerial ability. 
e The Functions Combined—Last week 
USES merged the placement fune- 
tions of the National Roster with the 
National Clearing House. With the co- 
operation of the local offices, this will 
provide a single clearinghouse in Wash- 
ington for so-called executive type jobs, 
Records of unfilled jobs and job-seekers 
will be sifted and matched if possible. 
Here’s how it works: A certain com- 
pany has listed with the local employ- 
ment office an opening for a $12,00 
a-year store manager. The local office 
may have no job-seeker on its rolls who 


Demands of C.1.0.’s three top 
unions—together representing one- 
third of its total membership—took 
shape on paper last week. Although 
a specific cents-per-hour pay demand 
was lacking from two of them, other 
issues raised were sufficient to war- 
rant sober consideration. 

Sharing interest with the demands 

formulated at Pittsburgh conferences 
of. the auto, steel, and electrical 
workers (BW—Dec.21’46,p82) was a 
significant announcement. Philip 
Murray, steelworkers president, told 
the conference that basic and fabri- 
cating branches of the steel industry 
will bargain separately in 1947. 
e Fabricators Sought Divorce—The 
steelworkers’ 1946 demand for a na- 
tional steel wage pattern shut down 
virtually all steel and byproduct pro- 
duction in an industrywide strike. 

Last summer fabricators formed an 
association intended to divorce them, 
in contract matters, from basic steel 
(BW-—Sep.28’46,p98). A far greater 

ressure developed in the union, 
sss A flood of protests came 
from its members in fabricating 

lants against remaining tied too 
Leusby to basic steel negotiations— 
and strikes. Appeals for a fabricating 
division of the union were rejected, 
but delegates to the 1946 union con- 
vention were promised that special 
consideration would be given to 
problems of smaller employers. 

e Conciliatory—Last week’s Murray 
announcement—which sounded con- 
ciliatory to both fabricators and their 
dissatisied union employees—gave 
substance to the pledge. 

The union proposed to fabricators 
that 1947 contract negotiations be 
delayed until after basic steel signs 


CI.0.’s Big Three Demands Shaping Up 


with the union. Subsequent bargain- 
ing would be on “the same terms and 
conditions provided for in the basic 
steel industry, or . . . for different 
conditions in such other ways as may 
be mutually satisfactory.” 

© What the Unions Want—Principal 
demands of the Big Three unions in 
basic steel, automobile, and electrical 
manufacturing industries: 

Basic Steel—A “substantial” wage in- 
ctease, the exact proposal to be an- 
nounced when negotiations begin in mid- 
January; portal-to-portal pay; an annual 
wage guarantee; paid holidays; severance 
pay; extra wages for Saturday, Sunday, and 
holiday work. 

Substitution of a union shop clause for 
maintenance-of-membership provisions in 
the contract; elimination of geographical 
wage differentials; social insurance, 
financed solely by the companies, to 
cover old age benefits, and life, accident, 
and health insurance; and minimum pay 
for white-collar workers equal to that of 
common labor (about 964¢ an hour). 

Auto—A 234¢ hourly wage increase, 
based on the increase in living costs 
in 1946, as estimated by the union; a 
3% levy on payrolls to finance a union- 
administered health, medical, and hospi- 
talization fund; an equalization fund to 
be used to standardize job rates in the 
industry at the highest rate now being 
paid for each job classification; and a 
broad ‘social security program to provide 
old age pensions and other benefits for 
workers. The total cost of the demands 
has been estimated by the union at an 
average 30¢ hourly increase. 

Electrical Manufacturing—A “substan- 
tial” increase to be specified when nego- 
tiations open in late January with West- 
inghouse, General Electric, Sylvania, and 
the electrical division of General Motors; 
a guaranteed annual wage; holidays with 
pay; an old age retirement plan; an em- 
ployer-financed social security program. 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


jeletalk 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


is how you can turn 


your back 


on office interruptions... 


Annoyed—by the interruptions in a 
busy day answering questions... 
oing from office to office for per- 
sonal discussions ... waiting for in- 
dividuals to come to you? 


**Teletalk” intercommunication sys- 
tems eliminate all this interference 
without leaving your desk—just 
reach over, flip a key and carry on a 
person-to-person conversation with 
any other individual in your office 
or plant—easy—time-saving and 
efficient. It makes it possible to in- 
crease the amount of work you do 
without added effort. 


WEBSTER 


RACINE 


Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N. Y. 


**Where Quality 


is a@ Responsibility and 


**Teletalk” is made in a number of 
models so that selection can be had to 
meet the specific needs of businesses 
whether they are large or small. 


All models can be had with receiver 
attachment for privacy where it is 
desired. The tone is natural and free 
from buzz or hum. The cabinet is 
designed to blend with any type of 
furnishings. The cost to operate is 
negligible. 

For full information as to why so 
many users prefer “Teletalk” call 
your nearest dealer or distributor 
listed in the inter-communication 


WEBSTER 


Established 1909 


section of your classified phone di- 
rectory. If you do not find him 
listed, write direct to Webster Elec- 
tric Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 


aware 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company, 
Incorporated, and American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


ELECTRIC 


Eeterac]| WISCONSIN 


Cable Address "ARLAB" New York City 
Dealing an Obligeation’’ 


4 
Only the FLETCHER 


DESK 
GIVES YOU THIS : 


There is a natural private working area cre- 
ated for the executive by the unique design of 
the Fletcher desk. Callers instinctively remain 
on the opposite side, yet closer than a con- 
ventional desk permits. 

Fletcher desks are designed for greater 
usefulness ...they save valuable space... and 
they are built with the most beautiful woods 
obtainable. At better stores everywhere. 


Desk Division, FLETCHER AVIATION CORP. 


Pasadena }, California 


AS 
EAU ce 
ON 
“Bil! 
For nearly 40 years — 
through constant prod- 
uct improvement — 
Ciarage has maintained 
leadership in this-highly 
specialized field .. . 
Directing your air 
handling and condition- 
ing requirements our 
way is to place them in 
capable hands... 
ge 
CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Application Engineering Offices In all 
Principal Cities - 


PICKET LINES AGAINST COLOR LINES 


What might be a preview of a national antidiscrimination strategy against 


retail stores was seen by Pittsburgh holiday shoppers recently. Leading depart- 


ment stores were picketed (above) when they refused to hire Negro salespeople 


for expanded Christmas-trade staffs. Most of the stores, however, had already 
agreed to complete by Feb. 1 a study of how to integrate Negroes into jobs 


they do not now hold. Few shoppers heeded the Pittsburgh Fair Employ- 
ment Committee’s 120 pickets. Union leaders had instructed members 
to disregard the lines because no labor-management dispute was involved. 


could fill the bill. If not, it sends the 
listing to the National Clearing House. 
Possibly in some other part of the 
country a person who could fill the job 
turns up at the USES local office. It 
then forwards his application to Wash- 
ington. There the job opening and ap- 
plication will be matched. The parties 
will be brought together either person- 
ally or through correspondence. 

* Variety of Openings—The National 
Clearing House has some 2,600 job 
openings. Most are in the $3,000- 
$10,000 salary range. 

They include jobs for store managers, 
architects, professors, production man- 
agers, engineers, social workers, press 
agents, hospital technicians, dentists, 
puysiotherapists, and many others. 


LAKE CARRIER 


The Detroit & Cleveland Navigation 
Co., one of the oldest carriers on the 
Great Lakes, last week announced it will 
suspend operations in 1947. General 
Manager James McMillan blamed “ex- 
orbitant labor demands.” But despite 
McMillan’s announcement that profit- 


able operations now seem impossible, 


there was some doubt that the D. & C. | 


flag would disappear from lake ports. 

McMillan, whose family established 
the ship line in 1852, announced that 
the line’s five combination freight and 
passenger boats and one freighter would 
be tied up permanently. 

The decision came after a demand 
by A.F.L.’s Seafarer’s 
Union for 10% more pay for 40 hours’ 
work than it now receives for a 56-hour 
week. The company estimated that the 
increase would result in a $400,000 loss 
in 1947. 

McMillan’s announcement was chal- 
lenged immediately by a part of the 
D. & C. board of directors. The group 
said it had understood that any suspen- 
sion order would be temporary only. 
George J. Kolowich, director and minor- 
ity stockholder, said that permanent sus- 
pension and liquidation could not be 
ordered without stockholder approval. 

McMillan, however, informed 900 
seasonal employees and 50 year-around 
maintenance workers that they must 
look elsewhere for employment. 

Last year the company reported net 
income of $64,525, and a deficit of 
$185,225 after dividend payments. 
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Ve uuning the exit oF Yama 


ADD UP THE TIME SAVED HERE... 
a 


In the machine shop: you can set it down 
as expensive machine time saved when 

you eliminate faulty castings before work 
starts. With x-ray you can do exactly 

that! You can locate defects in advance .. . 
decide for yourself which castings to reject, 
which to machine . . . save many times 

the cost of the radiographs. 


ADD UP THE MONEY SAVED HERE... 
mai =e 


In the foundry: there’s a big cut in 
overhead when radiography is used. For 
it’s quick and easy to determine the 
practicality of mold design . . . or the 
soundness of a foundry practice . . . merely 
by pouring pilot castings and x-raying 
them. You’ll be able to make corrections 
swiftly, surely . .. more than pay for the 
x-rays out of the time and money you save, 


THEN YOU'LL REALIZE HOW LITTLE RADIOGRAPHY 
OSS kk ae 


Add up these savings . . . the expensive machining time 
saved ... the big cut in overhead on foundry 


bd operations. Then compare the savings radiography effects 
(] 10 rd with what it costs. You'll see... clearly ... that 
radiography more than pays its own way. 


For further information, call in your local x-ray 
dealer or write 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
X-ray Division 


Rochester 4, N. Y. re) d q] 


another important function 
of photography 


Season's Greetings 


FROM 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


Manufacturers of CASTERS * INDUSTRIAL HAND TRUCKS «x LIFT 
JACK SYSTEMS * DRUM AND BARREL TRUCKS * BICYCLES 
WHEEL CHAIRS *« CHILDREN’S VEHICLES * WHEEL 
STRETCHERS * INSTRUMENT TABLES *x TRAY TRUCKS | 
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HE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


JUSINESS .WEEK You can look ahead to 1947 in the international field with comparative 
CEMBER 28, 1946 — 2Ptimism. 


Politically, the outlook has brightened in key areas. 

The U. S. S. R., since November, has turned cooperative in almost all 
international negotiations. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers has reached agreements on all of the 
major issues in Eastern Europe. Resumption of negotiations in Moscow next 
March is now expected to result in a solution of the German peace treaty 


problems. 

The U. N. Assembly completed its initial session in a whirl of agree- 
ments on basic issues, which will make it possible for working committees 
to set the stage for a constructive meeting next year. 

Western Europe—from Germany to the English Channel—has voted 
a middle course in every major election, despite strong Communist support 
from the East. 


& 

Incidentally, James F. Byrnes is determined that the Moscow meeting 
of the Couhcil of Foreign Ministers, in March, be a success, because he 
regards it as a swan song to his career as Secretary of State. 

There is strong pressure on President Truman from advisers Leahy and 
Alien to replace him, and Truman sides with Byrnes’ enemies. 


However, Germany and Austria—tops on the agenda at Moscow— 
will be hard nuts to crack, and the negotiations may be long and involved. 
If they are, Byrnes may be cheated of his ambition to leave on a note 


of triumph. 
& 


But despite this encouraging over-all picture, individual countries are 
still in trouble. 

India has failed to agree on a central government. However, though 
local disturbances will continue, they will not seriously interfere with rapidly 
expanding business. 

China is in such serious internal difficulty that rehabilitation and busi- 


ness expansion are impossible (page 77). 
* 


Greece will continue to be a battleground until the Big Four force 
opposing groups to negotiate a settlement of their differences. 

And you can expect little change in the Palestine situation until the 
U. S. and Britain agree on some plan for settlement. 

In Latin America, look for President Peron to strengthen his position in 
Argentina through an aggressive program of economic expansion. 

Washington can be expected to drop its open antagonism to the Peron 
government, and start mending its political fences in Buenos Aires. 

Brazil may become a political tinderbox, as former President Getulio . 
Vargas tightens his hold over the forces opposing the present Dutra regime. 


a 
Economically, the outlook is a little less bright—at least for the begin- 


ning of the year. 
The effectiveness of the reciprocal trade program under the new Repub- 
lican Congress will not be known until the new negotiations get under way 
in mid-January. 
PAGE 75 Britain and other western powers agreed at London last month to accept 
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our proposals for the creation of an international commercial policy pattern. 

Don’t overlook the fact, however, that the other countries so far have 
accepted only the principles of our proposa! (BW—Dec.14’46,p120). 

Eighteen nations are scheduled to meet in Geneva, Switzerland, in 
April to see if they can agree on the details of a charter for the International 
Trade Organization. 

Even if they reach some agreement at this meeting, no one expects 
the ITO to be ratified and in operation before mid-1948 

*® 


All thought of China’s being a massive postwar market is vanishing. 


Inflation, speculation, corruption, bad administration, and government 
absorption of every profitable business may already have doomed China to 
a minor economic role in the Orient—far behind India, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, and Soviet Asia. 

As a result, the probability of an American loan for Chiang Kai-shek 
is rapidly dwindling. Not even the earmarked $500 million in the Export- 
Import Bank is likely to be turned over in the foreseeable future. 

+t 


The trade outlook in other countries is more promising. 


In Australia, removal of the sales tax on mining machinery is expected 
to pave the way for imports of new equipment on an unprecedented scale. 

U. S. exporters should also benefit from tax exemptions on paints, cloth- 
ing, and aircraft for use in overseas air services. 

s 

If Russia continues to cooperate with Washington for the next six 
months, don’t be surprised if thie question of a loan is raised again. 

With a maze of bilateral trade deals now being negotiated in all parts 
of the world—presumably to overcome temporary foreign exchange strin- 
gency—Washington may find it advantageous to guarantee itself an export 
outlet the size of the Soviet Union 

= 

The move would be speeded if Britain’s politically powerful Hugh 
Dalton, Chancellor of the Exchequer, should succeed in his present bitter 
fight to replace Ernest Bevin at the Foreign Office. 

Object of the Daltonites is to weaken the economic ties with the U. S.— 


where a depression is feared—and to court Russia, claimed to be a better 
prospect as a steady customer. 


With the production outlook slowly brightening, U. S. automotive manu- 
facturers are starting a drive for foreign markets. 


More than 250 agents representing 38 counties recently attended the 
first postwar Automotive Service Industries show in Atlantic City. 


Biggest delegations came from Mexico and Sweden, but even Czecho- 
slovakia and Bulgaria were represented. 


& 
Socialization programs continue to hit business abroad. 


In Britairi last week the government extended its economic planning 
program to agriculture. 


If the bill just presented to Parliament is approved, it will give the gov- 
ernment power to force farmers to modernize their production methods or 


give up their lund. In return, the Laborites would provide subsidies and 


guaranteed markets in a drive to stabilize prices. 
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Chinese Economy Near Chaos 


Torn by civil war, political crises, corruption, and 
inflation, China faces stagnation in world trade. Only drastic 
action can avert complete wrecking of industrial capacity. 


SHANGHAI—China’s future as a ma- 
jor power hangs in the balance. Eco- 
nomic conditions are rapidly approach- 
ing a state of complete chaos, and no 
relief is in sight. 

The political ‘crisis is intensifying 
daily. Despite President Truman’s opti- 
mistic promises last week to keep on 
trying, American mediation shows no 
signs of succeeding. 

Within ‘he next few months the sit- 
uation can get out of hand unless some- 
thing drastic is done to meet the crisis. 


- @ Lip Service Only—The U. S. long has 


subscribed to the great aim of creating 
an economically strong and united 
China. On its part the Chinese govern- 
ment has given lip service to this goal. 
In reality it has completed the wreck- 
ing of its war-shattered economy. 

Under the impact of inflation, specu- 
lation, corruption, bad administration, 
and government entry into —t and 
every profitable business, the Chinese 
enthusiasm and hope of September, 
1945, have given way to utmost depres- 
sion and pessimism. 

e Foreign Capital .Aloof—Bankers and 
businessmen have abandoned _ their 
plans for industrial development and 
expansion, many are battling to keep 
solvent. 

_, ahese conditions, plus an unreason- 
able flaunting by the government of its 
new-found national sovereignty and 
status as a member of the Big Five, have 
driven away foreign capital as well. Only 
an abrupt reversal can save China from 
a minor role in the Far East. 

China’s economic power exists only 
as a potential. Without an economy 
creating wealth and purchasing power, 
the great China market is a semimyth. 
On the other hand, an economic revolu- 
tion would mean big business for years 
to come. 

e Five-Year Plan?—Modest though it 
is, the five-year program recently pro- 

osed by the defunct Central Planning 
Board of the Supreme National Defense 
Council calls for expenditures of $14- 
billion (U.S. dollars). Half of this sum 
is to be supplied from national funds, 
half to be derived from foreign loans. 

The plan proposes the mobilization 
of 4,500,000 workers and 50,000 techni- 
cians and managers. 

The question mark is how and under 
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what conditions China will get this 
project or one like it under way. 

@ Needs All Resources—Under present 
conditions, capital—foreign and domes- 
tic—shies away from financing new en- 
terprises. High labor costs, inflation, 
and speculation eliminate profit possi- 
bilities. Lack of fixed demarcation for 
government enterprises poses a con- 
tinual threat to private development. 

Yet to carry out any program, China 

must mobilize all private and public 
resources and must attract aid from 
abroad. 
e Must Start From Scratch—Except for 
North China and Manchuria, the physi- 
cal plant taken over by China is woe- 
fully small. 

In Shanghai there are no facilities for 
making small die castings; there isn’t an 
automatic screw machine or any of the 
countless other tools that are the basis 
of modern industrial societies. Even the 
Japanese-built industries of the north- 
east are in bad shape. These were 
equipped with second class, inefficient, 
machinery in the beginning and were 


CUSTOMS UNION? 


Revival of plans for a five- 
nation customs union in Latin 
America, revolving around the 
Argentine economy, may he _be- 
hind the announcement of the 
Chile-Argentine pact. 

Before and during the war, 
Argentina fostered _ reciprocal 
tariff concessions and quota 
agreements favoring local indus- 
tries. It signed pacts with Para- 
guay and Brazil. It talked seriously 
to Chile and Bolivia. 

The pact with Chile provides 
for an Argentine credit of $150- 
million; investment of $75 million 
in Chilean industrial develop- 
ment, with interest guaranteed to 
investors; and permits a Chilean 
overdraft of $25 million on ex- 
change clearings between central 
banks. 

Argentina is to be given free 
port facilities in Valparaiso, and 
the trans-Andean railroad to that 
city is to be effectively improved. 


heavily worked during the war. China 
begins industrial reconstruction from 
scratch. 

e Deficits Mount—In the field of fi- 
nance, China can muster from private 
and government sources about $1.5 bil- 
lion (U.S. dollars) in ready cash (from 
foreign exchange, gold bullion, and 
stockholdings abroad), Out of this must 
come China’s contribution to the World 


JOHN BULL STEPS UP THE ASSEMBLY LINE 


Prefabricated aluminum bungalows are rolling off British assembly lines (above) 
at the rate of 25 a day, persuasive evidence that mass-production techniques in 
that country are hitting their stride. Last month the Britons celebrated com- 
pletion of the 10,000th aluminum prefab since the war. And this is one indus- 
try where the British stress the home market. Of the 55,000 aluminum prefabs 
to be built by next fall to meet the war-created emergency, few are for export. 
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Revealing the structure of 


LATIN AMERICAN 
industry—today 


Your key to a 
practical under- 
standing of trade 
potentialities and 
economic trends 


HIS timely book 
supplies the ex- 
porter and importer 
with a complete an- 
alysis of each im- 
portant industry in 
tin America as it 
functions in each 
Latin American na- 


tion — it reveals the 
size, development, 
wealth, resources, 


power and potential 
growth of each in- ‘ 
dustry, shows you its value for trade, and the 
extent to which it is dependent on foreign im- 
ports for its development. The symposium has 
been prepared by thirty outstanding business 
Jeaders of the United States and Latin America, 
each an authority in the field on which he 
writes. The studies reveal Latin America’s 
trade potentialities, her important economic 
trends, and the direction of her future indus- 
trial developments and size of her markets. 


Just published! - 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 
OF LATIN AMERICA 


Edited by LLOYD J. HUGHLETT 


508 pages, 6x9, 119 photographs, maps and 
graphs, 100 tables, $5.00 


HIS book makes available in a single handy 

volume a vast array of facts, figures and 
graphic and pictorial representations demon- 
strating the precise industrial strength of 
Latin America. Each industry is described in 
practical detail, providing eoncrete, down-to- 
earth answers to business questions and prob- 
lems. You'll get a complete, over-all picture 
of Latin America’s natural resources, power, 
transportation and communications facilities, 
public facilities and utilities—the quality and 
size of her output and future production possi- 
bilities and opportunities. 


A feature of the ae 
is the large number 
of photographs, maps, Analyzes these 
graphs, charts, tables 
and diagrams which pro- Latin American 
vide a comprehensive Industries: 
review of —— 
ing plants, public facili- 
ties and utilities, trans- =. 
portation, recently ciimenieell 
developed natural re- ~Fichi unications 
sources, and vital data —tishing 
and statistics. The book —food 
indicates clearly how —leather 
Latin American govern- —metalworking 
ments have encouraged —mining 
industrial development, —paint and varnish 
their attitude toward —petroleum 
foreign trade, and the —pharmaceutical 
economic policies and —power 
trends that will in- —publishing 
——— our trade rela- —pulp, paper and 
tions. umber 

J 
See it 10 Days free | —sv92" 

Mail Coupon —Jumber 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 


Send me Hughlett’s Industrialization of Latin America 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $5.00, plus few cents postage, or return book post- 
paid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


Name 
INE irre ose:0 00 0.0 60s Cee seqeccocvecteccedscssocsoeses : 
City and BtAte. . cece sereeeeeeeeeeeeeneenveceeeneees 
COMPONY ..cccsescceccccccsccscecccesecseccece eecceseee 
oak 2s Anan tdisds inns hsateakes BW- 12-28-46 


(For Canadian price, write: Embassy Book Co., 
12 Richmond Street E.. Toronto 1.) 
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Bank. There is probably an additional 
$500 million te $700 million (U.S.) 
tied up in commodities and not readily 
convertible to cash. 

Federal deficits are mounting at a fan- 
tastic rate and there is no immediate 
prospect of halting this trend. Despite 
profits from the sale of gold, foreign 
exchange, alien property, and operations 
of government monopolies, new cur- 
rency is issued at the rate of $160 bil- 
lion (Chinese dollars) monthly. (China 
officially rates 3,350 of its dollars as 
equal to one U. S. dollar, but a calcula- 
tion based on the wholesale price index 
shows it would take about 5,900.) 
¢ Demobilization Unlikely—But as long 
as 75% of Chinese treasury expendi- 
tures are for the military no improve- 
ment in finances 1s likely. And de- 
mobilization—if it started immediately 
~is expected to take 18 months to two 
years. 

Demobilization can’t take place un- 
til the civil war ends. And even the 
dangling offer of $500 million from the 
U.S., hitched to Chinese government 
reform and a return to peace, hasn’t 
affected the situation. , 
e State Comes First—So far every eco- 
nomic move of the national govern- 
ment has been directed solely to keep- 
ing the ship of state afloat. These moves 
have seriously handicapped every en- 
terprise except those controlled by the 
state or allied by family to high gov- 
ernment officials. 

Among the government-controlled 
agencies are the China Textile Develop- 
ment Corp., the Central Trust of China, 
and the Universal Trading Corp. 

e@ War or Peace?—If civil war continues, 
there’s no future for China. 

Government expenditures will rise, 
inflation will increase, speculation will 
continue, and political strife will widen 
as economic stagnation grips the coun- 
try. 
Order under these circumstances can 
be maintained only by Kuomintang 
troops spread throughout the land, 
parasitically consuming more and more 
of China’s wealth. 

e China’s Only Hope—A prolonged pe- 
riod of peace could create the atmos- 
0% in which China’s basic ills would 

eal. Demobilization of the army to 
500,000 would cut government expen- 
ditures in half. The government then 
could stabilize the currency, eliminate 
speculation, and give impetus to the 
economic revolution. 

Lacking peace and economic develop- 
ment, China can hope for only a minor 
role in world trade. Its role as one 
of the Big Five—always a fiction—would 
be lost to any of several more produc- 
tive and stable countries. 

e On the Downtrend—Current trade 
figures seem to contradict this appraisal 
of China’s position. Careful study, how- 
ever; backs up the premise that China 


HEADED SOUTH 


At U. S. Steel’s Federal shipyard in 
Kearny, N. J., the brand-new S. S. 
African Lightning slips down the 
ways. Sailing for the American South 
African Line, she and five sister ships 
will join the international race for the 
Dark Continent’s trade. Latest figures 
indicate that for a six-month period in 
1946, U. S. exports to South Africa 
came to $123 million, 34 times the ex- 
ports in a like period in 1938. Imports 
show an even greater rise. 


is well on the road to unimportance in 
world trade. 

Imports for the first nine months of 
1946 of $448,600,000 were greater than 
those of any year since 1930. The U.S. 
share~$256,500,000 or 57%—is double 
U.S. sales to China in any of the last 


20 years. 

* exports Slump—However, payment 
for $350 million of the imports were 
made out of dollar balances built up 
during the war years. Exports paid for 
less than one-third of the imports. 


Exports are at a low level: 
% of 1936-37 


1946 Est. Avg. 
WE OEE ac cckccesxen 45,000,000 Ib. 21% 
Tungsten ore......... 4,700 tons 41% 
Eggs (frozen, dry).... 65,000 Ib. be 
he er re 2,250,000 Ib. 26% 
Rae CRON ccicilsss 8,000 Ib. ° 
NS eeschacads senion’ 7,500,000 Ib, 9% 
WED vk cdesdiccuens 9,000,000 Ib. 88% 
WEES. i eaes dad tankewe 3,300,000 Ib. 9.8% 
PONNEE GW on dcassccce 100,000 Ib. nef 
Hides, skins ......... $10,000,000 87% 
Embroidery, laces .... $4,000,000 43% 
Medicinal plants $7,700,000 241% 


* Less than 1%. 


At the present rate of use; dollar bal- 
ances will be exhausted by late 1947 
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TWINDOW is the latest: development 
in INSULATED windows 


, “Pittsburgh’s” TWINDOW — th 
Th C 5 C 0 re i e fa cts 1 b 0 ui indo Sa built-in iseuluieesctl ae 
structed of two or more panes of glass 


separated by a hermetically sealed air 
space. It is protected by a sturdy frame of 


y 
: ~ : stainless steel. It installs as simply as a 
single pane of glass. 
TWINDOW makes buildings warmer 


in winter... cooler in summer 


TWINDOW, made with two panes of 

glass, has nearly twice the insulating eff- 

/) / yeu : ciency of‘ ordinary seca ae bps is 

A : Py , even more efficient when additional panes 

/ uf sturyh D HEM COCHRE AT are used. This makes rooms sare’ ide 
aes fortable in every season . . . any climate. 

+f ( ae /, 9 It minimizes down-drafts near windows. 
Ht‘? /i BUILT-IN 1 HHS UAE) It makes temperature and humidity easier 


to control. 


TWINDOW makes larger windows 
more practical 


Because TWINDOW is a much more 
effective heat barrier than ordinary win- 
dows, you can have more and larger win- 
dows when you install TWINDOW. 
Thus, you can flood factories, - offices, 
schools, hospitals, stores, and homes with 
daylight. And you can do this with mini- 
mum heating or cooling costs. 


TWINDOW is designed to prevent fogging 


or condensation on the glass 


In addition to its many other advantages, 
Twindow assures better vision through 
windows. It will not steam or frost except 
under very unusual conditions. 


TWINDOW can save you money 
e+. on heating and cooling 


When TWINDOW is used instead of or- 
dinary windows, you get more efficient 
service from your heating and air-condi- 
tioning equipment. You save money on 
heating and cooling because less heat 
escapes in winter or enters in summer. 


TWINDOW booklet tells the story 
: : ree Send the coupon for your free copy. 
We regret that current production is not meeting demands. Deliveries*must con- P f PY 
tinue slow until new facilities are completed. When planning new construction 
or modernization, we suggest you get in touch with our nearest branch to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

determine if our delivery schedule will permit your use of this finest of 2454-6 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


: 
| 
j I 
insulated windows. | Please send me a copy of “TWINDOW—The 
| Window with Built-In Insulation”. 
| 
l 


Company 


e — x ‘ | pO EERE ESS SS A CE ST 
ie) PITTSBURGH” sland for Lualiy Class and Catal | | 


PITTSBURGH Bae tTE Gieeews COMPANY 


Locking the Skeleton in a Bag 
SAVED 80% FASTENING COST 


A manufacturer of 
high-quality air- 
lane luggage uses 

ostitching instead 
of hand-tacking to 
fasten the plywood 
skeleton, and saves 
80% on the opera- 


tion. 
MORE BOSTITCH 
SAVINGS. In thou- 


sands of other cases Bostitch is low- 
ering fastening costs: attaching two 
lipstick holders to display cards for 
the previous cost of one... stitching 
leather to metal in a grease gun pack- 
ing at a saving in time and materials 
of half the cost of using bolts and 
nuts...sealing corrugated cases of 
candy in half the former time: 


WHAT DO YOU FASTEN? Whatever 
you have to fasten: metal, plastics, 
cloth, wood, paper or leather—in any 


- combination—you may find that one 


of the many versatile Bostitch ma- 


chines can do it better and faster with’ 


wire, 


Skilled research engineers, and 250 
fieldmen in 91 key cities offer you the 
benefits of 50 years’ Bostitch experi- 
ence in solving fastening problems. 


WRITE FOR THE FACTS. New Broad- 
side 188 shows representative models 
of the 800 Bostitch stitchers, staplers, 
tackers, hammers... the world’s most 
complete line. Write for your copy. 


BOSTITCH 


[fasion Wl beller, wilh wire 


t 


Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Co.), 368 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 


80 


(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal). 


Please send Broadside 188 on Bostitch time- and money-saving machines to: 


and future imports can only be paid for 
from returns ine exports. 

e Speedy Revival Unlikely—Producing 
facilities have been so damaged by the 
war, and transportation is so disrupted 
that a modest revival of exports will 
take at least two years. 

For example, China’s biggest prewar 
export, tung oil, will not exceed 65,- 
000,000 Ib. until 1949. Tung trees were 
cut for firewood during the war and 
old trees were not replaced with new 
plantings. Estimates of the China Veg- 
etable Oil Co. place production at 100,- 
000,000 Ib. annually for 1947 and 
1948, of which domestic buyers will 
take 35%. If transportation is not re- 
stored from Szechuan to Shanghai, 
much less will be available for export. 

Abnormal production costs eliminate 
hope for revival of the egg business. The 
same factors handicap silk, especially in 
view of the fast revival of the Japanese 
industry, which Allied occupation off- 
cials predict will have a world monopoly 
by 1951. 


CANADA 


Gasoline Tax Cut 


Federal levy killed, but 
provinces may now boost theirs. 
Action is lure in Ottawa’s plan 
to centralize income taxes. 


OTTAWA-=Gasoline prices in some 
parts of Canada will come down start- 
ing Apr. 1. The reduction is a result of 
the government’s decision to remove 
the federal tax of 3¢ a gal. The move 
is an interesting contrast to the many 
proposals to raise gas taxes in the 
United States (BW —Dec.21’46,p36). 
© Local Option—Whether motorists and 
truck operators will benefit depends on 
provincial governments. Some provinces 
are planning to increase provincial taxes 
by a corresponding amount. 

As it stands most Canadian provinces 

have a 7¢ levy and the total tax paid is 
10¢. A few have a 10¢ levy making the 
total 13¢. The federal tax applies to all 
gasoline sold; provincial taxes, only to 
gasoline used in highway transport. 
e Due to Budget Surplus—The reduc- 
tion was officially described as due to 
an improved federal budgetary position. 
On the first eight months of the pres- 
ent fiscal year federal revenues have 
exceeded expenditures by a substantial 
margin. 

Reduction was also timed, however, 
to aid in getting provincial govern- 
ments to agree to the new tax agree- 
ment plan under which they withdrav 
from income, corporation, and estatc 
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Tiaxation (BW-Nov.23’ 


,p117). In 
addition to the federal government's 
offer of increased subsidies, provincial 
governments asked that they be given 
some clear fields of taxation. 
e Fourth Convert—As a direct conse- 
quence of the decision to drop the gas- 
oline tax, the new Finance Minister, 
Douglas Abbott (BW —Dec.21’46,p94), 
was able to make a tax agreement with 
British Columbia, the fourth province 
to sign up. 

In addition, the Dominion admitted 

rovincial Premier John Hart’s claims 
for a higher federal grant to his province. 
These claims were based on the fact 
that the West Coast province had a 
high level of income taxation on its 
own before it vacated the field under 
the now-expiring wartime tax agree- 
Ee” 

rovince’s annual grant was 
Baus om the original Ottawa offer 
of $18 million (based on $15 per capita 
of 1941 population) to more than $20- 
million. 
¢ Political Dilemma-—Still holding out, 
and presenting Abbott with political 
difficulties, was Nova Scotia. Its pre- 
mier, Angus L. Macdonald, asked for 
federal withdrawal from taxation of 
electricity and amusements as well as of 
a. 
litical difficulty is that Mac- 

donald eads a Liberal administration, 
the province is solidly Liberal, and the 
federal government, with only a slim 
majority in the House of Commons, 
has to hold a by-election in Halifax 
soon. 


CREDIT DEMAND LESSENS 


OTTAWA-—Long-term credit for in- 
dustrial enterprises became easier dur- 
ing the past year, according to the an- 
nual report of Canada’s Industrial De- 
veldpment Bank. President of the bank 
is Graham F. Towers who last week 
made it known that he was “unavail- 
able” to head the International Bank 
for Reconstruction & Development 
after Eugene Meyer’s resignation. 

The Industrial Development Bank is 
a subsidiary of the government-owned 
Bank of Canada. The report, submitted 
last week, covered the year ended a 
30, 1946. It shows that facilities of the 
bank (set up two years ago to provide 
medium- and long-term credit to enter- 
prises unable to get financing through 
public issues of securities) have not as 
yet been in heavy demand. 

During eleven months of the pre- 
vious fiscal year, 97 loans totaling 
$4,150,050 were authorized. During the 
last year there were 169 loans for 
$7,901,353, making totals to date of 
266 loans for $12,051,403. As, of Sept. 
30, the amount advanced on_ these 
loans, less repayments, was $5,122,702. 
Average term of loans is five years. 
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nny 4 yt 4 --- wails. Only = 
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movement of oa the alley. in orm. temperats re and 
eous mix eal ngredie: ngs are 
made of inert vottastories which do not contaminate 


meiti: 
contained "Som 


ting machines are delivered with a self- 
pletely factory wired contro! cu bicle, 


A AX ENGINEERING CORP., Trenton 7, WN. J. 
DIVISION OF AJAX METAL CO. 


murat] NDUCTION MELTING FURNACES 


CAA Approved 
Repair Station Certificate We. 2731 


LAVELLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


NEW TOWN. Bucks County PENNA 
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$00,000 SUNDAY, 
400,000 DAILY 


WHEREVER you find if, you find a 
management-man... well informed 
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Security Price Averages 


This Wek Month Year 
: Week Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...... 148.0 145.4 139.0 165.2 
Railroad *....... 48.8 48.7 45.8 63.9 
Utility... ccccee 81.1 80.5 75.2 81.9 
Bonds 
Industrial ...... 123.1 123.1 122.4 123.4 
Railroad ....60. 113.4 113.0 111.7 117.8 
WRN: nietcess 111.5 111.9 112.0 116.6 
Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
Year-End Markets 


Thursday of last week saw the stock 
market finally muster enough strength 
to break decisively through the so-called 

“supply zone” that for so long had been 
sharply restricting its movements on 
the upside. 

But that wasn’t all. Trading volume 
on Thursday expanded sharply as prices 
rose. Many $1 to $5 individual gains 
were scattered throughout the list. And 
the upsurge proved sufficiently broad 
to carry prices generally to their best 
levels since early September. 

e Rosy Predictions—As a result, when 
that session was over many market tech- 
nicians were showing more willingness 
than for some time previously to hazard 
optimistic predictions regarding the 
near-term price trend. Particularly fore- 
cast was an even better-than-usual rally 
between Christmas and the New Year. 

However, there was no immediate 
follow-through to the Dec. 19 advance. 
As on so many similar occasions in re- 


proved to be only a one-day affair. More- 
over, by Christmas week, under the in- 
fluence of profit-taking and tax-loss sales, 
prices generally had actually been forced 
back down into the upper fringes of the 
so-long-ominous “supply zone”’ range. 

e Commodities Sluggish—Equally un- 


impressive were the last pre-Christmas - 


proceedings in some of the nation’s 
commodity trading- marts. 

The grain markets, for example, de- 

veloped a heavy tone last week after an 
earlier advance had sent wheat climbing 
to levels close to the 26-year high estab- 
lished just last month, and oats to their 
highest figures since last July. Corn was 
also lower. 
e Big Crop—Contributing to this show- 
ing was a Dept. of Agriculture —_ 
indicating that the 1947 winter wheat 
crop might yield as much as 946 million 
bushels. That figure is 100 million 
bushels more than the average combined 
winter and spring wheat crop during 
the 1935-44 period. 

Another reason for bearishness in the 
grain markets was the fear that lack 
of transportation facilities might prevent 
the government from carrying out its 
present plans to export 400,000 bushels 
of various grains before the end of the 
current crop year. This would create 
higher carryovers at the end of the sea- 
son than earlier anticipated. 

e Cotton Market Firm—Cotton dis- 
closed a somewhat more encouraging 
trading picture. The market was gen- 
erally firm, reflecting fairly active buy- 


cent weeks, a promising price upsurge ing by mills and other sources. Chief 
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‘much killed activity. Public stoc 


reasons for this buying pressure were 
the strong cotton statistical picture, and 
reports indicating the start of a holding 
movement by growers. 

The little profit-taking that appeared 
was pretty well absorbed, and last week 
saw March, 1947, delivery contracts 
reach their highest price level since the 
bad cotton break in October. 

In Wall Street’s new corporate issues 
market, the holiday season has ge 

k and 
bond offerings also are expected to be 
slow getting under way in 1947. 


Labor’s Power—Marketwise 


Primary causes of the sharp price 
break that erased $18 billion, or 21%, 
of the total market value of all shares 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in the June-October period were 
numerous and varied (BW —Sep.14’46, 

17). 

S Net Surprising—Without a doubt, 
worry over the general labor situation 
was one of the main factors causing the 
four-year-old war-born bull market to 
fall apart late last spring. And current 
brokerage boardroom talk indicates that 
labor uncertainties may prove a primary 
determinant of market price trends for 
some time longer. 

That shouldn’t surprise anyone. Stock 
market prices normally reflect the ebb 
and flow of corporate profits. And in- 
dustrial earnings often suffer quickly 
from strikes called to back up wage 
demands, and from the increased pay- 
rolls entailed when such demands must 
be met. 

e Eye on Dividends—The stock market 
has always been the greatest “discoun- 
ter” in business. Its changing values 
rarely represent any dollar-and-cents 
appraisal of today’s profits and divi- 
dends. Current prices, instead, nor- 


tially comprise guess-appraisal of the . 


dividend-profit levels. that stock market 
buyers expect will prevail tomorrow. 

Although often right, the buying 
judgment of market participants isn’t 
infallible. That is why bear markets 
immediately follow extended price up- 
surges. 

year ago, for example, there was 

much optimism over the 1946 indus- 
trial profit picture. Few foresaw the 
ietord becsbiog labor turmoil that 
quickly accentuated the effect on 1946 
production and profits of such other 
unfavorable postwar factors as rising ma- 
terial costs, material shortages, etc. 
e Problems Hang On—Particularly over- 
looked in early 1946 (at least market- 
wise) were the unfavorable potentiali- 
ties inherent in the wage demands, 
strikes, etc., that soon began to plague 
many industries—especially the impor- 
tant automobile, agricultural and indus- 
ssa machinery, railroad, coal, and steel 
trades. ; 
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These troubles weren’t destined only 
to restrict production of sorely needed 
goods. Directly, and indirectly, they 
were soon to help create many serious 
maladjustments in corporate costs, 
prices, and income (BW—Nov.30'46, 
Sage These maladjustments are still to 

corrected. 

Not all of industry’s 1946 troubles 
can be blamed on labor. Management 
made its mistakes, too. However, 
strikes and wage increases have con- 
tributed greatly to the recent sharp up- 
trend in operating costs and prices. And 
many stock market participants now 
fear early-1947 wage demands may 
eventually result in various basic indus- 
tries pricing themselves out of much 
of the huge potential postwar markets 
earlier visualized. 
¢Calm Before Storm?—Business _ is 
hampered less by strikes now than at 
any time since V-J Day (page 64). 
And management seems to be dropping 
its “what’s the use” state of mind, the 
atmosphere which prevailed at the 
height of strikes. Most cheering to busi- 
ness generally were last month’s na- 
tional election returns. 

Many traders and investors, however, 
fear they are now merely witnessing the 
calm before a storm. Already edgy 
over the possibility of a moderate-to- 
sharp 1947 business bump, they see 
labor getting ready to present stiff wage 
demands on many basic industries; they 
are afraid these could later increase the 
severity of such a break. Causing shivers, 
in particular, is the current mounting 
wave of suits for portal-to-portal back 


ay. 
“ Such portal-to-portal demauds may 
eventually involve claims for $6 billion 
of back wages. And many traders feel 
these suits will prove a powerful union 
weapon in coming wage-and-hours nego- 
tiations. 

Accentuating such fears is another 

factor. Traders, unlike a year ago, now 
know the serious damage labor troubles 
can inflict on even the nation’s strong- 
est companies. 
e But Caution Prevails—Some Wall 
Streeters have lately come to believe 
that labor fears are currently being 
overemphasized, and that 1947 wage de- 
mands will prove quite moderate. But 
even this group, in recommending se- 
curity purchases to its clients now, is 
favoring industries whose payrolls com- 
prise a relatively small part of their 
operating costs. 

But there is one factor in this con- 
nection that should be remembered. 
Wage costs have certain snowballing 
qualities. Operating costs of makers of 
consumer heavy goods, for example, are 
very definitely affected by the higher 
wages that have to be granted by sup- 
pliers, such as the iron ore mines, steel 
mills, their parts makers, the railroads, 
and so on. 


EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 


Many foodstuffs reach 
“1 market in better quality, 
7G and better equipped to 
keep their quality, because 
of chemical materials from Hercules Land. 
Farmers use insecticides made with 
Hercules toxicants to safeguard crops and 
livestock against insect pests. Packing 
houses get more No. 1 cuts of pork, save 
processing time, by using 
a Hercules hog de-hairing 
compound. Sausage 
casings are made from a 
Hercules cellulose base. 
Packers of provisions protect their prod- 
ucts with papers and cartons waterproofed 
with Hercules prepared sizes. Cellophane 
for deep freeze and other packaging is made 
moistureproof with nitrocellulose coatings. 
It will pay you to 
know more about 
Hercules. Write for 
the new 18-page 
illustrated book, 
“A Trip Through 
Hercules Land”. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
968 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


THE TREND 


As a special celebration of this season of peace on earth 
and goodwill to men, we have concocted an imaginary 
conversation between a labor leader and an industrial 
leader about the nation’s wage problem. The conversa- 
tion is dominated by the spirit of the season. To good- 
will and an urge to peace we have also tried to add good 
sense as a major ingredient. If it should develop that any 
resemblance between our fictitious conversationalists and 
persons now living is purel;’ coincidental, it will be too 
bad. 

Labor Leader: “The spurt ia the cost of living in recent 
months—it’s up over 12% since June—has put a good 
many of our people up against it. To be sure, the wages 
of most of them are still higher relatively than they were 
before the war, but some pretty substantial groups are 
worse off, in terms of what they can buy, than they were 
in 1939. You can readily understand that they are after 
me pretty hard to get them a wage increase.” 

Industrial Leader: “I certainly can. I can’t be sure that 
if I were in their spot I would be doing anything different. 
But one of the great difficulties in the present situation is 
that the biggest chunk of workers whose wages have fallen 
behind the rise in the cost of living is in industties which 
have been either losing money this year, or having a thin 
time profitwise. If you increase wages in these industries 
in anything like the amount being talked about by most 
labor leaders, you will have to increase prices. And the 
end result of that process will be another dose of inflation. 
None of us wants that.” 

Labor Leader: “Agreed, none of us wants that. But I 
don’t see why, if you increase wages and prices in a few 
industries, it follows that the same bootless process will be 
carried on right down the line. After all, quite a few in- 
dustries are very profitable and ought to be able to absorb 
a substantial wage increase without passing it along in the 
form of higher prices.” 

Industrial Leader: “It’s true that quite a few industries 
are very profitable right now, but the only way most of 
them could remain so if you people should drive through 
a large general wage increase would be to increase prices. 
When you put through a general wage increase, you don’t 
affect the costs of each separate industry only once. You 
affect the cost of all of the supplies it buys over and over 
again. You people seem to figure that a: general wage 
increase affects each employer only once. Actually, the 
increases in costs snowball and, unless prices are increased, 
quickly obliterate profits.” 

Labor Leader: “O. K. I can see that we would be 
suckers to drive for a large general wage increase at this 
juncture. As a matter of fact, when Bob Nathan and his 
boys did that job to back up a demand for a 21% general 
wage increase, we were following the old rules that you 
want to start off by demanding several times as much as 
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you expect to get if you are to get anywhere near as much 
as you want. We both agree that that’s no way to be 
treating the country, on either side, at this time. But still, 7 
what can be done for those workers whose wages .have 7 
fallen behind the rise in the cost of living?” 

Industrial Leader: “You understand, of course, that | 


well over 10 million people who live on pensions, annui- 


ties, and other fixed incomes have had absolutely no in- 
creases to offset the increase in the cost of living. Beside | 
them, the people you are talking about are still deep in 
clover. But, even so, everything possible should be done 7 
now to help them catch up with the cost of living. If part | 
of the distance could be covered by an increase in wage 
rates that would not touch off a new round of price in- 
creases that would be all right. More of the distance 
should be covered by increasing the productivity of labor, 7 
and hence the capacity of industry to pay wage increases | 
without price increases.” 

Labor Leader: “I wish you hadn’t mentioned produc- 
tivity. That really puts a strain on my Christmas spirit. 
One would think from hearing you fellows talk that the 
only trouble with productivity since V-J Day has been 
that the workers have had an insatiable appetite for loaf- 
ing on the job. Of course, the fact is that, where produc- 
tivity has been low, material shortages, faulty manage- 
ment, and green crews have generally all played a part. 
I'll grant, however, that there has been some loafing, too.” 

Industrial Leader: “Regardless of the causes, we can 
agree that productivity of labor since V-J Day frequently 
hasn’t been so good. I am sure that you can also agree 
that by all odds the best way to lay the foundations for 
wage increases is to increase productivity. Then the in- 
creased wage rates are not washed out by increased 
prices.” 

Labor Leader: “I'll agree to that. I am sure that you 
will also agree with me that another excellent way to close 
the gap that has opened up between the wages of some 
workers and the rising cost of living is to cut prices which 
are exorbitantly high.” 

Industrial Leader: “I agree; and I’m also painfully 
afraid that you might find some prices of that sort at 
present. But if there ever was a time for businessmen to 
use restraint in taking advantage of what the traffic will 
bear, this is it. Both their selfish interests and the interests 
of the country as a whole dictate moderation.” 

Labor Leader: “And the same thing certainly goes for 
labor. This is no time to be kicking our country around, 
Well, Happy New Year, anyway.” 

Industrial Leader: “If the Christmas spirit could be 
made to last until the Fourth of July, it certainly could 
be a Happy New Year.” 

Chorus: “Particularly if the Christmas spirit were com- 
pounded with some common sense.” 
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big name in aviation, has set up—and maintains—a most 


efficient production system. Speeding the job, from start to finish, are many Shell Industrial Lubricants. 


From “nest to flight — every 42 hours 


ORE WONDERFUL than the Arabian Nights—in which Sinbad 
saw great man-carrying birds—is the operation at Lock- 
heed. Here, planes “leave the nest” every 4% hours... 


Production on hundreds of integrated operations is scheduled 
to a second. Out of metals which present varied handling pro- 
cedures, parts are machined and finished to invisible tolerances. 
What a challenge to lubricants! 

Example: A vital part of the elevator booster assembly is cut 
from NE8630 steel—virtually the densest workable metal .. . 
almost armor plate. NE8630 gives machines and lubricants a 
terrific test. 

Shell Lubrication Engineers prescribed one of Shell's regu- 
lar cutting oils. Now NE8630 is cut, milled flat, finished, bored, 
threaded. Machines run smoothly... maintenance problems 
are minor ... on the “toughest job in the slop.” 


And throughout the plant, Shell Industrial Lubricants share 


Leagoerns In 


in exacting operations — covering manufacture of planes... 
and maintenance of machinery. Their application is governed 
by the Shell Lubrication Plan. 


And when the completed Lockheeds take wing, Aeroshell 
Oils and Greases—and Shell Aviation Fuels—take wing with 
them . . . by specification. 


As new machines and new methods come into use, the need 
for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell’s complete and 
progressive lubrication plan includes: study and analysis of 
plant and machines; engineering counsel; advice on applying 
lubricants; schedules and controls for each machine; periodic 
reports on progress. 

Are you absolutely sure the ma- 
chines in your plant benefit by all 
that’s new in lubrication? Call in 
the Shell Lubrication Engineer. 


InousTRry Retry Own 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


' YORK + DETROIT + CHICAGO «© ST. LOUIS + ATLANTA + DALLAS + LOS ANGELES 


NCE upon a time the engineerin 

operations of small parts man 
facturers was relatively unimportant; 
But with the advent of today’s high 
speeds, greater pressures and overall 
power increase, the proper designing 
testing and engineering of small parts 
is a very important operation. 


Here at Weatherhead we maintain the 
largest staff of engineering personne 
of any firm in our industry. Our 125 
“prospectors for perfection” are in 
volved in a ceaseless research program} 
of creating, trying and testing all ou 
products. Three typical examples of 
our intensive research are as follows: 


1. Hot salt is sprayed on tube 
fittings to test their finish so that 
they will stand up under any 
corrosive substances. 


2. Valves of all kinds are cycled 
under pressure until they actu- 
ally break down so that the ma- 
terial and design in these valves 
have the highest safety factor. 


3. Flexible hose assemblies are 
actually operated under 3,000 
pounds per square inch pressure, 
again testing the durability of 
this product. 


This is all part of Weatherhead’s con- 
tinuing program of “prospecting for 
perfection”. These attributes are not 
always visible in the products you buy 
but when you see the familiar Weather 

head trade mark, that is your guarantee 
that the product so identified is th 

most highly developed, tested and engi- 
neered of its kind. Why accept less? 


FOR THIS 

<< BOOK 
The complete history of Weatherhead’s 
development, testing and engineering 
facilities are completely explained in our 


new book entitled “Prospecting For Per- 
fection”. Free copy sent npon request. 


WEATHERHEAD PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


Tube Fittings © Hose Assemblies: 
Dash Controls © Hydraulic Cylinders 
Ermeto Fittings © Dehydrators 
Drain Cocks @ Valves © Regulators 


